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The Cover... 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted an 
proclaimed by the General Assembly of the United Nations o: 
December 10, 1948. In. the judgment of many historians thi 
event is one of the most significant in the history of ou 
civilization. 


The Preamble to this Declaration of thirty articles states tha 
“recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal an: 
inalienable rights of all members of the human family is th 
foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world, . . . th 
peoples of the United Nations have in the Charter reaffirme 
their faith in... have pledged themselves to achieve .. . thes 
rights and freedoms.” In the cover picture the artist ha 
portrayed the peoples of the world looking to this pledge as : 
instrument for achieving these rights and freedoms. 


“Larger Loyalties” is the theme of the August unit in the Inter 
national Lesson Series (pages 34-46). These lessons are plann« 
“to lead men and women to see .. . how loyalties must co! 
stantly become larger and larger as experience grows and | 
extend their own loyalties.” The lessons deal with patriotisn 
world-wide loyalty, human values, statesmanship, ete. Articl« 
in the magazine section pertinent to this discussion are “Go 
and the State”? (page 1), “The Foreign Aid Program and Ou 
Church” (page 6), “Korean Report’ (page 12). 


(Cover. photograph from United Nations.) 

















Jerome Drown 


Tue complications of life result nearly always 
from conflicting loyalties. It is not that I am 
asked to choose what is right and refuse what is 
wrong, but I must choose between things which 
are both good and bad. The question is: Which 
is better than the good and how can I judge be- 
tween what is important and what is essential? 
It is well enough to talk about getting a total 
view of the universe and then bringing every de- 
cision into the light of that principle. It is fine to 
love God and do what you please, but in actual 
daily experience, the confusion remains. No- 
where is that confusion more apparent than when 
a Christian’s loyalty to God and his Kingdom 
comes into conflict with his duty to his country. 

We need to seek the basic principles in this 

matter. 
I 

We ought to love our country. 

Now and again you find a man who has become 
so enamored with humanity in general that he 
assumes it is wrong to be patriotic. I think that 
if Jesus were speaking about this to us, he would 
say, “Thou shalt love other nations as you love 
your own.” Jesus never assumed that in the 
name of loving a neighbor, one ought to despise 
oneself. The difficulty does not begin when we 
love our country but only when we substitute a 
narrow nationalism for true patriotism. That is, 
we deny Christian patriotism only when we 
assume that our country is more important than 
all the rest of the world, and our citizens are 
more precious than humanity. 

But men need fellowship. They need com- 





GOD 


and 
the State 


By Gerald Kennedy 


This article by the bishop of the Portland Area 
of The Methodist Church provides resource mate- 
rial for use with the International Lesson Series. 


munity relationships and the sense of belonging 
to a tradition. No doubt God could create his 
saints in isolation but he does not do it. The 
saints come out of communions and churches. 
Great men of all kinds have been nurtured in 
particular societies and their roots go down into 
the history and culture of a particular nation. 
Men cannot love abstractions. Their best impulses 
do not respond to the general and the faraway. 
It has been God’s plan to set the solitary in 
families, and I think it is pleasing to him that 
men should grow up in a society with a common 
history, a common language, and a common 
dream. 

One of the college courses which meant the 
most to me was a study of world literature. We 
soon found that great writers have much in com- 
mon and that underlying all differences of lan- 
guage and custom there are the virtues, the vices, 
the longings, the regrets, and the aspirations 
which all men possess. But the special style and 
color men of different nations gave these funda- 
mental elements enrich us all. Healthy nationalism 
can put much more into the common treasury of 
mankind than a uniform society emphasizing 
conformity. 

One of the great leaders of the Reformation was 
the Swiss patriot Zwingli. He translated the 
second verse of the twenty-third Psalm: “He 
maketh me to lie down in an Alpine meadow.” 
As he combined his love for Switzerland with his 
Christianity, he found insights for his own people 
and for us all. Our responsibility is always to 
begin first just where we are. But we shall not 
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properly begin where we are unless we love 
where we are. A true Christian is also a true 
American patriot if he lives in America; just as he 
will be a true French patriot if France is his 
native land. 

II 

We believe in the separation of church and 
state. 

It is this fundamental American and Protestant 
principle which complicates the problem of Chris- 
tianity’s relationship to patriotism. If one believes 
that the Church should be the State, then he 
works for that goal and when it is accomplished, 
he assumes that it is patriotic to be religious and 
it is religious to be patriotic. The command of 
the government becomes something very like the 
command of God. At the root of the Protestant- 
Catholic controversy there is this fundamental 
issue, and we cannot agree that a church ought 
to become a political institution or aspire for 
political recognition. 

This does not mean that as Protestants we as- 
sume a barrier between religious and political 
life. It does not mean that what the government 
does is of no concern to us. It means that the 
Church must be free to speak its word to all of 
society and that it must hold over against our 
political life the tension of God’s demands. It 
means that we believe in freedom for all religions 
and all political philosophies which do not ad- 
vocate the overthrow of the government by force. 
We believe that if the Church became the state, 
then it would have to defend every political com- 
promise, every expedient decision, and the status 
quo in general. 

Twenty-five hundred years ago in ancient 
Greece, Heraclitus spoke these words: “The major 
problem of human society is to combine that de- 
gree of liberty without which law is tyranny with 
that degree of law without which liberty becomes 
license.” That statement is just as true today as 
it was when it was first uttered. The Church must 
be that institution which speaks for liberty in the 
name of the individual citizen, and gives the 
moral foundation for the establishment of just 
and necessary law. To fulfill this function it must 
be free from state control and hold the recognized 
right to speak as the conscience of the nation. 

While the government may give churches some 
special privileges such as tax exemption for their 
property, the government must not favor one 
church over another, and it must not feel ob- 
ligated to provide church support. The church 
which cannot stand on its own feet and command 
enough free loyalty from its members to give the 
necessary funds for its work is already dead. A 
church in a free society must be free, independ- 
ent, and self-sustaining. 

I know of no better example of what is neces- 
sary to maintain this historic American principle 
than the action taken by the official board of the 
First Methodist Church of Evanston. At a time 
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when their late minister, Ernest Fremont 1 
was under fire by certain self-styled “patr 
the board adopted the following statement 
then each man signed it: 


For some time a campaign of insinuation, m 
resentation and slander, much of it anonymou 
been directed against our pastor, Dr. Ernest F. 7 
We believe that we owe it to him and to our c! 
and to this community to assert unmistakably 
loyalty to him and our protest against such 
American and unchristian procedure... 


We stand for a free pulpit and a free churcl 
do not expect or desire a minister simply to 
the opinions of the congregation, and we do 
assert our individual agreement with all of our 
ister’s utterances. But we vigorously resent the « 
of outside organizations to dictate to the chur: 
to prescribe its message... 


And that, my friends, is the spirit necessar) 
the maintaining of the American princip! 
separation of Church and state. 


III 


The nation is the servant of God. 

No one who reads the Bible can escape 
constant emphasis by the leaders of Israel. ‘I 
the Chosen People meant to be the instru: 
of God. If one seeks the right relation bet 
love of country and love of God, let him 
the Old Testament. Because a man places 
first, he becomes a better citizen of his cou 
for the narrow nationalist who makes nationa 
his real religion proves finally to be a poor pa‘ 
Nothing goes right with men until they place 
first. This is a fundamental principle which A 
ica had better not ignore. 

When we realize that the nation is to b« 
servant of God, then we see our nation i! 
proper relation to other nations. There is no 1 
important issue before us right now than 
establishment of peace, and that leads us dir 
to the United Nations. 

We cannot remind ourselves too often that 
success or failure of the United Nations dep: 
more on America than any other single cou 
We ought to see this as our great opportunit 
lead the nations under God toward world 01 
This is much more important than that we sh: 
have unbridled sovereignty or be able to d: 
all international questions according to our 
desires. We are placed in a position of e> 
ordinary power and influence, but these th 
can lead us and our neighbors to destruction 
less they are held subject to God’s sovereis 
True liberty is found in God, “whose servic 
perfect freedom,” in the words of the an¢ 
Gelasian Collect. 

We must, therefore, encourage every citiz« 
see beyond his own country to the world. I 
tionism is simply not possible for us. John St 
Mill spoke a good word to us more than a cen‘ 
ago: “A State which dwarfs its men. in o 














that they may be more docile instruments in its 
hands even for beneficial purposes—will find that 
with small men no great thing can really be ac- 
complished.” Nothing but the vision of God can 
make men great enough, and nothing less than 
an absolute loyalty to him can save us and our 
world. 


IV 


We recognize the supremacy of conscience. 

In days of stress and danger, our greatest 
temptation is to disregard the individual. In the 
name of a crisis, we deny the right of each man 
to be true to his conscience. We become impatient 
with conscientious objectors whether their ob- 
jection is to military service or to political con- 
formity. Let us not forget that America has be- 
come great in power and influence because she 
has stood for the right of each man to obey his 
conscience, even when it was in conflict with a 
social custom. 

There can be no limitation of this principle; 
for as John Jay Chapman said, “So long as there 
is any subject which men may not freely discuss, 
they are timid upon all subjects. They wear an 
iron crown and talk in whispers.” This is what 
happens in totalitarian regimes and as long as it 
does not happen here, it is our chief sign of moral 
superiority over our enemies. And _ besides 
that, it is our most powerful weapon against 
communism. 


We can do no better than conclude this with 
Roger Williams’ defense of liberty: 


Your Honor, there is little remaining to be said. 
The surprising thing about the charges which have 
been framed against me is that, while in slight details 
they are distortions of the fact, in the main they are 
true! Nevertheless, your Honor, to my mind, the 
important thing is not that the charges are true, but 
that you, sir, and all the people in this village and in 
this colony ought to believe the principles for which 
I have contended. We came to this land to seek soul 
liberty. Why then, sir, should any man worship 
when and where he would not, under penalty of 
public condemnation? I do not pretend, your Honor, 
to have found the whole truth of this matter. I call 
myself a ‘seeker.’ I pass from one persuasion to 
another, ever seeking an expression of that liberty 
of conscience which I preach and for which I shall 
always strive while I live, and to such extent as 
shall not interfere with the good consciences of my 
associates. There are some, sir, who call me tem- 
peramental, unstable, and even finical. But, sir, I 
am a spiritual pioneer! And if, since, in your sight and 
that of my contemporaries, I seem an irritating per- 
son, concerning my purpose or my courage, not one 
of you shall convict me of shortcoming. 


Write those words large on your hearts, my 
brethren, for they are in the spirit of true Ameri- 
can patriotism. 


The Spice of Teaching 


By W. Randolph Thornton 


This is the last of two articles on teaching 
techniques (see July Adult Teacher). Mr. Thorn- 
ton is the director of leadership education and 
church school administration, Commission on 
General Christian Education, National Council 
of the Churches of Christ. 


Last MONTH we considered a variety of 
teaching techniques including the use of resource 
persons, reports, field trips, role playing a sym- 
posium, panel discussions, buzz sessions, and 
general discussions. 

One of the easiest variations from the lecture 
method is the use of audio-visual resources. By 
audio-visual resources we do not mean motion 
pictures alone. We refer to such a simple thing 
as a blackboard. Note how you can gain the at- 
tention of a group by simply picking up a piece 
of chalk even though you do not write on the 
board until several minutes later. People like to 
see what is being said. 

Such items as the following may be written on 
your blackboard: the title and aim of the unit 


of study, the purpose of the session, thought-pro- 
voking questions which you have listed in ad- 
vance, and questions raised by the class. 

A blackboard is useful for listing comparisons 
or contrasts as, for example, between the Old and 
New Testaments, between religions, or between 
“isms.” Occasionally, an appropriate Bible verse 
or a startling quotation can be written on the 
back of a portable blackboard before the class 
arrives, and then dramatically revealed at the 
opportune moment during the session. Statistics 
will be more easily grasped and remembered if 
written on a blackboard. But beware of details so 
numerous and so complicated as to be confusing. 

To illustrate the relative length of certain 
periods in biblical history, a time line may be 
drawn across the board. A tree with many 
branches may be used to indicate the divisions 
of the Christian Church and the subdivision of 
Protestantism into its various denominations. 
Diagrams can help clarify the structure and rela- 
tionships of various church boards, committees, 
and organizations. 











Concentric circles can indicate a person’s ex- 
panding concern as he becomes interested not 
only in himself and his family but also in his 
church, community, nation, and world. Charts 
and graphs drawn on the board can gave a visual 
impression of the relative numerical size of re- 
ligions, denominations, local churches, etc. Rough 
maps drawn on the board will help make Bible 
names and places more real. Church symbols may 
be sketched and explained. These are only a few 
of the many uses for a blackboard. 


IF A BLACKBOARD is not available for your use, 
here are directions for making an excellent sub- 
stitute costing less than $5.00. It is a turnover 
chart consisting of a pad of paper attached to a 
Masonite stand which may be placed on a table. 
Obtain from your newspaper office or printing 
plant one hundred or more sheets of newsprint or 
white paper, size 24 by 34 inches. Have two 3/8 
inch holes punched about an inch from the shorter 
edge of the paper and 14 inches between centers. 
(A bound pad containing 100 sheets of heavy 
white paper with holes already punched may be 
purchased from The Service Department, Box 
871, Nashville, Tennessee. Price $3.50 postpaid. 
Cash with order. Make checks payable to the 
Methodist Board of Education.) 

Next, buy from your lumber dealer a sheet of 
Masonite 4 feet square. Saw this in half in order to 
form two pieces, each of which is 2 by 4 feet. 
Now place your pad of paper on these two pieces 
of Masonite so that the edge with the two holes 
is flush with the shorter edges of the Masonite 
sheets. Then bore 3/8 inch holes through the 
Masonite in order to coincide with the holes in 
the pad. 

Finally, bolt the pad of paper to both pieces of 
Masonite, using round-head bolts about 1% inches 
long and % inch in diameter. Use a washer under 
the head of each bolt and another under each 
wing nut. Stand your finished turnover chart on 
a table and loosen the wing nuts until the two 
pieces of Masonite can be separated at the bottom 
to form an easel. Use a large black marking 
crayon for writing on this pad. When a sheet has 
been used, either tear it off or turn it over the 
top of the easel for future reference. 

The flat picture is another type of audio-visual 
resource easily used in teaching. Adults, as well 
as children and youth, can gain inspiration and 
information from religious paintings which are 
skillfully interpreted. Many useful photographs 
appear in our Methodist church-school litera- 
ture. These may be clipped, mounted, and filed in 
your church library according to subject. 

For convenience in holding flat pictures while 
teaching, use an easel or fasten them to the top 
of your blackboard with a large spring clip, ob- 
tainable at a stationery store. In case your class- 
room is inadequately lighted, a small spotlight 
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may be located inconspicuously and focus 
your blackboard or picture. 

If your pictures are small and your ci: 
large, it will be difficult for some persons t 
Obviously, it would take too much time + 
a small picture around from person to pers« 
overcome this difficulty, an opaque projecto! 
be used to magnify your picture on the scr« 
all can see it at the same time and consid 
meaning together. 

This is only one of the many reasons for 
projected pictures. Another advantage is tha 
darkened room helps eliminate distractions 
the lighted screen helps hold attention. 

But even more important is what audio-v 
can help you do, for example: 

1. Recreate the past, as in the case of pic 
on the Bible and church history. 

2. Bring the distant close, as in the case of 
on missionary work. 

3. Show in a brief space of time those proc 
which require years for their completion, su: 
the growth of a person from childhood tx 
turity. 

4. Indicate cause-and-effect relationships v 
are difficult to discern, such as the causes of 
or race prejudice. 

5. Make objective certain situations whic! 
so charged with personal emotion as to make « 
thought difficult, as in family problems and 
troversial social issues. 

6. Make personalities real, thus encour: 
personal identification. 

7. Stimulate discussion and motivate to 
action. 

8. Provide an atmosphere conducive to 
worship of God. 

In spite of these advantages, there are 
when an audio-visual resource should not 
used, for example: 

1. When firsthand experience can be provi 
as in a field trip. 

2. When its secondary teachings are in se! 
conflict with Christian principles. 

3. When its use would tend to materializ: 
limit a spiritual concept or value. 

4. When there is not enough time to allov 
proper introduction and follow-up. 

5. When the teacher has failed to prepar« 
lesson. 


THE USE OF FLAT PICTURES in an opaque pro}: 
has been mentioned already. Let us now cons 
other types of audio-visual material availab|« 
church use. Great teaching values are to be fo 
in projected still pictures in the form of sepa 
slides or in the form of filmstrips where th: 
quence of the pictures is fixed. When accompa! 
by a reading script, projected still pictures |! 
the advantage of enabling the teacher to hold 
frame on the screen for an indefinite lengt! 
time while the group discusses it thoroughly. 
However, many filmstrips are now being | 














duced with the narration and background music 
on phonograph records. A church which expects 
to use such filmstrips in its teaching program 
should consider the purchase of a projector which 
will accommodate both 2” x 2” slides and 35mm. 
filmstrips of both the single-frame and double- 
frame variety. The record player may be pur- 
chased separately, or in a single compact unit 
with the filmstrip projector, but in any case, it 
should be designed to play both standard and 
microgroove records at all three speeds: 78, 45, 
and 33 1/3 r.p.m. 

Perhaps the most difficult type of audio-visual 
to use in teaching is the motion picture film. 
Actually the film consists of a series of still pic- 
tures, each one slightly different from the next. 
To create the illusion of movement on the part of 
the characters, this series of still pictures is passed 
rapidly before the eye. Hence, if the teacher were 
to stop the projector for the purpose of studying 
one frame, the essential quality of movement 
would be lost. The result is that most teachers 
thread the film through the projector and let it 
run from beginning to end. This means in the 
case of a film that the teacher has been replaced 
completely. He is no longer in control of the teach- 
ing situation. He is reduced to silence. He cannot 
comment on anything pupils see while they are 
seeing it. His only hope of interpreting the film 
lies in his introduction beforehand and in his fol- 
low-up afterward. 

These important steps should be followed if 
you are to use projected audio-visual aids as ef- 
fective teaching tools: 

1. After considering your purpose for the unit 
as a whole and for each class session, decide which 
of these purposes can best be achieved through 
the use of audio-visual aids. 

2. Select specific materials by consulting reli- 
able evaluations, such as those in Forecast and in 
The Audio-Visual Resource Guide. (Both of these 
are available through The Methodist Publishing 
House.) 

3. Order your film, filmstrip, or slide set, and 
reserve the necessary projection equipment. 

4. Read the utilization guide, preview the audio- 
visual resource, and decide when and how it may 
best be used in your class session. List things to 
look for, discussion questions, and possible activi- 
ties. 

). Arrange the room and equipment before the 
people arrive. If possible, ask others to be respon- 
sible for projection, room lights, and ventilation, 
so you will be free to note reactions and guide the 
thinking of your class. 

6. Prepare your group for what they are to 
see; follow up with worship, discussion, or other 
appropriate activities; test for increases in knowl- 
edge or changes in attitudes. 


In our survEY of the various methods of teaching 
we have emphasized the importance of advance 
preparation. Such preparation involves the use 


of some kind of teaching plan. Regardless of its 
form, these are among the basic elements: (1) 
a clear statement of the purpose; (2) the big idea 
or ideas to be developed; (3) key questions for 
thought or discussion; (4) resource materials 
which will be needed; (5) activities through 
which the group may learn. 

These elements should be woven into an out- 
line of your probable procedure. This outline will 
include an attention-getting introduction; when 
and how you plan to use the Bible, the blackboard, 
audio-visuals, discussion, etc.; and a conclusion 
on the level of dedication to God. 

No teaching plan should be considered as rigid. 
The needs and interests of your group may indi- 
cate that it is wise to depart from it. Why then 
have a plan at all? Because the careful prepara- 
tion of a plan will give you a sense of confidence 
and freedom. 

And finally, learning to use a variety of teaching 
methods is like learning to swim. There is a limit 
to what you can learn from books and magazines. 
Eventually, you have to get into the water—into 
an actual teaching experience. Furthermore, most 
people don’t become accomplished swimmers or 
accomplished teachers the first time they try. But 
continued practice will be rewarded by increased 
skill. And having a variety of methods at your 
command will make your teaching more interest- 
ing to your class, and more satisfying to you. 
Variety is the spice of teaching. 


Social Concern in Our Bloodstream 


THERE have always been both preachers and 
laymen among us who want to declare “out of 
bounds” any Methodist who dares to think and 
preach independently and creatively upon the 
issues of the current social and economic order. 
They profess great love for their Church, they 
have a heavy stake in the preservation of the 
existing order, and they want their Church to 
stay off controversial subjects and proclaim what 
they so naively call the “old-fashioned gospel.” 
They want to preserve “the original character of 
Methodism.” Would God they knew their history 
better! Early Methodism stood in the center of a 
swirling century of revolution and preached alike 
its gospel of personal regeneration and social re- 
form. Original Methodism was a bold and chal- 
lenging defense of the rights of the underprivi- 
leged and the dispossessed against the predatory 
indifference of an economic aristocracy most of 
whom were perfectly decorous members of a 
Church that had forgotten its mission to the 
multitude. This social concern is in our blood- 
stream.—From the Episcopal Address, General 
Conference, 1952. 























The Foreign Aid Program and Our Chur 


By Andrew Cecil 


The writer of this article has worked in the mis- 
sion program of The Methodist Church abroad. 
He is now teaching in a Methodist college in this 
country. He writes under a pen name because 
he still has friends behind the iron curtain. 


THE Congress has authorized nearly seven and 
a half billion dollars for foreign military and 
economic aid during the fiscal year 1952. About 
six billion dollars, or 80 per cent of the authoriza- 
tion, is for military use, primarily by the Atlantic 
Pact Nations. For the next fiscal year, the Presi- 
dent asked a new $7,900,000,000 authorization for 
foreign aid; and for the next several years, aid 
by this country will undoubtedly remain high 
for this purpose. 

January, 1952, brought to an end the greatest 
single act of international generosity—the Mar- 
shall Plan. In forty-five months, and with twelve 
billion dollars; ECA (Economic Co-operation 
Administration) performed the task of restor- 
ing the shattered economies of Western European 
countries. Economic reconstruction was necessary 
to fortify the people of Western Europe with the 
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will to survive, to provide the impetus fo 
regenerative forces latent in the European 
omy, and to restore the faith of the Eur 
people in their democratic traditions. 

The Marshall Plan succeeded ahead of sch: 
and at less cost to the United States tha 
European countries or the United States th: 
would be necessary (President Truman ask« 
seventeen billion dollars for the four years, 
1951). Now, with the end of the ECA, the s; 
ing goes under a new purpose and under : 
organization—the Mutual Security Age 
headed by W. Averell Harriman. 

The Administration is also committed to a ! 
IV program of long-range, expanding foreig: 
In his inaugural address of January, 1949 
President told the United States that we 
embark on a bold, new program for makin; 
benefits of our scientific advancements and i! 
trial progress available for the improvemen 
growth of the underdeveloped areas of the v 
This Point IV program, which proposes to 
“more bread” to that portion of the world | 
in misery with inadequate food and prin 
























































and stagnant economic life (about two fifths of 
the human race), embodies two different things. 

The first part of the program, which is concerned 
with technical assistance, has already started and 
has met with some success. Its main task lies in 
the fields of agricultural reform, public utilities, 
education, communication, transportation, and 
public health. While the program requires rela- 
tively small sums of money, it needs competently 
trained personnel, especially farmers who are 
willing to train the farmers of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

The second part of the Point IV program calls 
for the revival of international lending and the 
investment of private capital. United Nations ex- 
perts have estimated that investments in under- 
developed areas should be around nineteen billion 
dollars a year, and the greatest amount of aid 
and investment would have to come from the 
United States. 

Inviting all countries to pool their technological 
resources in this world-wide effort for the 
achievement of peace, plenty, and freedom, the 
President said, “For the first time in history, 
humanity possesses the knowledge and the skill to 
relieve the suffering of these people.” Are we 
really, for the first time in history, making avail- 
able to the peoples in underdeveloped areas the 
benefits of our technical knowledge? 


For more than two hundred years The Methodist 
Church has proclaimed the sacredness of all use- 
ful work—work which serves human need of 
every kind, both at home and overseas. The World 
Service program is one of the real purposes for 
which the Church stands. Every local church is a 
world parish, composed of two sections—the local 
and the world section. It takes both sections to 
represent the total life and work of The Methodist 
Church. 

In the Point IV program, you can hardly find 
a task which has not already been carried on by 
the Methodist World Service agency. Every year 
The Methodist Church is calling large numbers of 
young men and women to enter into service over- 
seas. The young pioneers deal with the genuine 
needs of the people. Agricultural teachers with 
practical experience; engineers helping to build 
homes, hospitals, schools, and churches; commer- 
cial and home economics teachers; educators; 
nurses; and doctors develop the Methodist econ- 
omy expressed by John Wesley in the statement, 
“Let us unite the two so long divided, knowledge 
and vital piety.” 


Top.—Greek villagers discuss community plans for 
building a road and digging drainage ditches with 
United Nations Technical Assistance. Center.—With 
completion of the road to the harbor, the community 
potato crop is marketed rather than left to rot in the 
fields as in previous years. Bottom.—A district welfare 


gee inspects a finished section of the flood-control 
Itch, 
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It was the missionary voices which roused the 
world to rid Africa of human slavery, and today 
they bring Christian teachings to the rubber- 
gatherers in the Congo. In Mexico, the agricultural 
extension work of the Union Evangelical Center 
helped the nation to raise better crops and 
poultry. A Methodist missionary, Hugh 
Tucker, was decorated in 1943 by the Brazilian 
government for his lifetime service to this re- 
public, for his desperate fight against yellow fever, 
and for the help extended to children in the slums 
who needed food, medical care, education, and 
recreational facilities. In Africa, the medical work 
is regarded as one of the chief features of the 
Christian ministry. The control of sleeping sick- 
ness, malaria, yellow fever, leprosy, and other 
epidemics and infectious diseases is largely de- 
pendent upon the services of Christian mission- 
aries. In India, Methodist World Service is bring- 
ing to the people modern methods of ploughing. 
In postwar Japan, The Methodist Church is re- 
constructing the schools burned or damaged dur- 
ing the war. 

Is this program an expression of the kind of 
“charity” which, according to some “realistic” 
economists, brings the danger of inefficiency 
and deterioration for the economy of foreign 
countries? It is rather the “charity” described so 
beautifully by Moses Ben Maimon (Maimonides) , 
“Anticipate charity by preventing poverty; assist 
the reduced fellow man either by a considerable 
gift, or a sum of money, or by teaching him a 
trade, or by putting him in the way of business, 
so that he may earn an honest livelihood, and 
not be forced to the dreadful alternative of hold- 
ing out his hand for charity. This is the highest 
step and the summit of charity’s golden ladder.” 

Methodism, in its march across the world, 
utilizes education, medicine, industry, agriculture, 
social service, and the religious ministry to serve 
the needs of the people it seeks to serve. Both the 
World Service of The Methodist Church and the 
foreign aid program of the United States find 
many obstacles in their way. 


THE OPPOSITION which Protestants find in South 
America from the Roman Catholic Church is 
not simply anti-Protestant, but also anti-United 
States. In January of 1952, a crowd of parishioners 
led by the local priest threw stones through the 
windows of the temporary chapel built in Bogota, 
Colombia, by the Protestant missionaries. The 
mob, as the newspapers described, carried ban- 
ners proclaiming, “Colombia is Catholic,” and the 
priest denounced the “Protestant millionaires 
from the United States who try to sow disunity 
and uproot the true faith planted by the fore- 
fathers of Colombia.” The priest apparently did 
not know that Pope Pius XII considered that “the 
American people have a genius for splendid and 
unselfish action, and into the hands of America, 
God has placed the destinies of afflicted human- 
ity.” 
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In spite of this opposition to “the Pro 
millionaires,” the parents in South Ameri 
eager to place their children in Methodist s 
During my three years in Peru, at which tii 
daughter attended a Methodist school, [ wit 
every year the same heartbreaking pict: 
parents seeing their children refused entra 
Methodist schools; they had staked all thei: 
on such an education for their boys and gi: 
now there was no room for them. 

Howard W. Yoder, chairman of the Di 
of Methodist Schools of the Central Conf 
of Latin America, in his letter of Decembe: 
wrote to me from La Paz, Bolivia, saying, ‘ 
days ago a good friend from the Quaker |} 
came to recommend a child for school next 
We told him that we could give him no ho; 
we closed the year with all the classes ful! a 
only place we can receive new pupils is i 
kindergarten section. He seemed very upset 
idea that in a Catholic country we should h 
turn away hundreds of boys and girls f1 
Protestant school. We cannot educate all « 
children of Bolivia; we do aspire to touch th: 
of those we can take with the Christian inf 
that will make a difference in their lives.” 

From my experiences with the student 
professor at the University of San Mar: 
realize that the Methodist high schools h 
high scholastic standing. In many compa: 
large percentage of the employees are gra 
of the Methodist schools. These students 
little difficulty in finding jobs, not only b 
of their knowledge of English, but primari 
cause of the Christian influence which dom 
the schools and which greatly affects 
character. 


Do WE HAVE our foreign aid program on! 
political reasons? If we analyze the ty; 
thought which claims to dominate in the | 
States, it will be the evangelical Protestant ‘ 
tion. The flow of clothing, money, and 
commodities to the prisoners released 
concentration camps in Germany and Russi: 
contribution of the United States to UNRRA 
parcels sent to Japan or Korea were calcu 
not only for economic and political reasons; i 
the manifestation of the Christian motives o! 
and sympathy, with altruistic and moral qu 

General George Marshall, in his speech a 
Memorial Day services at Arlington Nat 
Cemetery, referring to the unrest in Asia 
that a large part of it results from “an up 
of peoples who have long suffered in poverty 
misrule” who, living subnormally, constit 
challenge to “the more favored nations.” 

The Marshall Plan was an outstanding su 
in Europe. By the middle of 1950, western i 
trial production was 24 per cent higher th: 
prewar times. The Point IV program, hov 
has been a disappointment in the part callin 
private investments. 














In the postwar years, 1946 to 1950, United 
States private investment in foreign countries 
amounted to about four billion dollars, while the 
taxpayer has made grants and loans through the 
United States treasury of nearly twenty-six bil- 
lion dollars. 

Why is private capital afraid of the hazards of 
the foreign investment? Why have few of the 
governments of the underdeveloped countries 
really welcomed foreign private investment? 

The Eastern countries, which experienced the 
oppression of colonial imperialism, are suspicious 
of foreign nations. The sooner we carry out our 
task of helping the peoples of the underdeveloped 
areas, the better are the hopes for a free world. 
Many areas of the world rich in natural resources 
and with abundant manpower are living at starva- 
tion levels. Poverty, illiteracy, and ill health are 
the best allies of the communist aggression. 

The foreign aid program of the United States 
and the Methodist World Service agency are pro- 
claimed by the communist world as imperialistic. 
The strength of communism lies in confusion 
and poverty. Under these conditions they win by 
default. This is why communism is opposed to 
the reconstruction of the underdeveloped within 


the democratic system and Christian spirit. 

In his last message to Congress on the State of 
the Union, President Truman, indicating the 
dangers of communism, made a strong plea for 
Point IV aid to Asia, “Less than one third of the 
expenditure of the cost of World War II would 
have created the developments necessary to feed 
the whole world so we would not have to stomach 
communism. ... Unless we fight that battle and 
win it we can’t win the cold war nor a hot one 
either.” 

Communism exalts hate and believes only in 
methods of class war. A Christian exalts love and 
sees in it the unifying force essential to build the 
brotherhood of nations. 

No one knows how many Methodists are in the 
lands overseas served by Methodist missions, but 
our Church in making God known to all peoples 
in all lands and promoting world Christian fellow- 
ship, is accomplishing the aims which leaders of 
the United Nations have set forth: “To reaffirm 
faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of nations large or 
small, . . . to promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom. .. .” 


Let’s Debate 


By Gregg Phifer 


Assistant Professor of Speech, Florida State University 


DEBATE? Us? Why, I can’t debate. And if I 
could, does debate have any place in the church- 
school program?” If this was your reaction as 
you read the title above, perhaps you are just 
the person who most needs to read and think 
through the five questions considered here. 

1. What is debate? Is it something difficult and 
mysterious, possibly a little unethical and un- 
doubtedly out of place in the church school? 
Certainly not! Debate is an inevitable part of 
democratic living. It is the New England town 
meeting in action, your town council making a 
decision on public utilities, your state legislature 
deciding how to raise money for roads and schools, 
our national congress debating issues of war and 
peace. 

Debate is advocacy, speaking out for what you 
believe when others do not agree. Debate is the 
decision-making process, as discussion is the 
problem-exploring process, of democratic self- 
government. Debate is oral argument under rules, 
not one exclusive set of rules, but some carefully 
defined rules of procedure. 

2. When will you debate? Not all the time, to 
be sure! A few people do become debate-happy, 


anxious to dispute at the drop of a hat—or without 
it. This is bad, of course, but it should not bother 
you seriously. 

There are times and places for varied pro- 
cedures, for the co-operation of problem-solving 
discussion as well as for the competition of de- 
cision-making debate. Before you and your 
church-school class arrange a debate, be sure 
the answer is “yes” to each of the following 
questions: (A) Has the problem-situation been 
carefully explored in lecture and group discus- 
sion? (B) Have two (or more) conflicting pro- 
posals for action gained strong vocal support 
within the group? (C) Do thoughtful, conscien- 
tious, informed Christian laymen disagree over 
the choice of a best solution? Agreement—at 
least genuine agreement, not the kind of reluctant 
acquiescence teacher-lecturers frequently obtain 
—-makes debate unnecessary. (D) Is there good 
reason for prompt decision on the question? De- 
bate is by no means the best way of exploring a 
problem; discussion does that much more effec- 
tively. But if groups of persons want to know the 
pros and cons of a subject quickly, efficiently, 
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and effectively, in order to vote intelligently on 
any proposal, then debate is the indicated pro- 
cedure. 

3. What will you debate? Will you concern 
yourselves with theological problems or sponsor 
debates over form of baptism, interpretation of 
the eucharist, doctrines of the virgin birth, or 
the meaning of the Crucifixion? Certainly not at 
first, probably never! Leave debates of such sub- 
jects—insofar .as they are ever debated—to 
theological schools and pamphleteers. 

Instead, debate the acceptance or rejection of 
proposed solutions for practical problems facing 
your class, your church, your city, your state, 
your nation. Suppose your city council has before 
it a proposal to extend “auxiliary services” 
(school-bus transportation, textbooks, health serv- 
ices) to parochial schools. The issue comes to a 
vote next week. The citizens—including the mem- 
bers of your class—are deeply concerned over 
the issue. Should you ignore the issue and spend 
class time strictly on “other-worldly” matters? To 
do so is to remove the influence of the church 
school from some of the most vital concerns of 
its members. 

Some class member proposes that the class write 
a letter or send a deputation to urge that the city 
reject the proposal. Others undoubtedly argue 
that Roman Catholics pay taxes and that extension 
of “auxiliary services” cannot break down the 
traditional American barrier between church and 
state. Further postponement of the issue and con- 
tinuation of the discussion means no action at all, 
pro or con. 

One appropriate way of making the immediate, 
pressing decision is debate. Should the class take 
as effective action as possible (letters, delegation 
to council meetings, personal contacts with coun- 
cil members) to oppose (or favor) extension of 
auxiliary services to parochial schools? Or, if a 
large part of the class remains undecided or neu- 
tral, or if the vote is close, should the class as an 
organization take no stand on the issue? Let the 
pros and cons be presented, as forcefully as each 
side can present them. Then bring the issue to a 
vote and follow—as a class organization, for now 
—the will of the majority. 

Possibly a faction of your city council wants to 
sell the municipally owned electric power plant 
to a private corporation. Some class members 
favor public ownership; others favor private 
ownership. To help undecided class members make 
up their minds intelligently on this highly con- 
troversial issue, debate is in order. Let all of the 
most significant arguments and evidence support- 
ing both sides be presented. 

A perennial issue in the national Congress is 
universal military training, a conscription pro- 
gram for all the nation’s young men. Some 
members of your class feel that peacetime mili- 
tarization of young America would be dangerous. 
Others—members of the Veterans of Foreign 
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Wars or American Legion—think the class 
keep hands off or urge adoption of UMT. ! 
sincere, thoughtful Christians disagree. Wi 
class take a stand? Better debate the 
thoroughly before you do. 

Other highly controversial issues among 
gent, reasoning Christian laymen includ: 
matters as outlawing of gambling, prohibi 
the legal sale of liquor, and euthanasia 
killing). Are these not Christian concerns? 
these not be among the interests of a 
church-school class? And if so, what bett: 
do you have for making the decision as o 
than thorough debate and a vote of the m 
ship? 

The resolution for debate should be ca 
worded to propose a change from present 
(a) Resolved, that the city of 
extend “auxiliary services” to parochial s 
(b) Resolved, that the ————- class shouk 
record endorsing (or opposing) universal n 
training. If the resolution is carefully wo. 
without ambiguous or emotionally loaded t« 
definition will be less difficult and the debat: 
valuable. 

4. How do you debate? The answer to thi 
tion has many times been expanded into te 
size. At least two steps are included in a: 
swer: preparation for debate and presenta 
the debate. 

A. A first essential in preparing for your 
is clear and careful wording of the res 
Second, the teacher or (far better) class c 
tee in charge of the program will have to 
debaters and get their agreement to part 
Preferably they should emerge from previo 
cussion as natural sponsors of alternative 
points. Third, the debaters will need to stu 
problem carefully and systematically. Oft 
teacher or the class committee can help 
information (facts, evidence) on the subject 
may also help the debaters discover th: 
differences of opinion (“issues,” in debat 
lance) that led them and their opponents 
posite conclusions. Fourth, the debaters 
(with the help of the teacher or anyone qu 
to aid) organize speeches presenting thei: 
as effectively as possible. Finally, they wil 
to think about arguments likely to be offe: 
the opposition and prepare to meet those 
ments in rebuttal. 

B. The number of participants and th: 
pattern for presentation of the debate depen 
much on the amount of time available. If th: 
sponsors a Sunday-evening discussion grou 
weekday forum, your debates may prov 
appropriate and most profitable at that 
though they are by no means out of orde: 
Sunday-morning sessions. 

But in the evening you may have an hoi 
gram and two (possibly three) debater: 
speak on each side. Some of your class m« 














may have debated in high school or college and 
be familiar with the “standard” pattern most used 
in interscholastic or intercollegiate debate. Each 
of the two debaters on each side has a ten-minute 
“constructive” speech for the presentation of his 
own arguments and evidence and a five-minute 
“rebuttal” to answer his opponents’ arguments 
and defend his own against attack. The eight 
speeches of the “standard” pattern proceed like 
this: 


Constructives 
First Affirmative, 10 minutes 
First Negative, 10 minutes 
Second Affirmative, 10 minutes 
Second Negative, 10 minutes 


Rebuttals 
First Negative, 5 minutes 
First Affirmative, 5 minutes 
Second Negative, 5 minutes 
Second Affirmative, 5 minutes 


In this pattern you can see that both sides have 
an equal length of speaking time; the affirmative, 
supporting a change from present policy, opens and 
closes the debate, and speakers alternate. As long 
as those three essentials are maintained, success- 
ful debates may be arranged in a large number of 
different patterns. One variation is to substitute 
cross-examination periods for the first rebuttals. 
Another, with three-man teams, is to have only 
one eight- or ten-minute rebuttal on each side. 
Or, of course, the whole class can debate the reso- 
lution in parliamentary fashion. 

On Sunday mornings, you are unlikely to have 
more than half an hour for your debate. In debates 
held then it would probably be best, therefore, to 
have only one speaker on each side. The affirmative 
speaker could have ten minutes to open the de- 
bate by presenting his analysis of the problem 
and the solution he favors. Then the negative 
could speak fifteen minutes, answering his op- 
ponent’s arguments and showing why he thinks 
the affirmative plan unnecessary, impractical, or 
undesirable. The affirmative should, of course, 
close the debate with a five-minute rejoinder and 
summary of the affirmative case. By modifying 
these times a little the debate can be shortened to 
twenty or twenty-five minutes or lengthened to 
thirty-five or forty. 

After the debate a forum period inviting ques- 
tions or contributions from other members is 
highly in order. Or, since the purpose of debate 
is to make a decision, an immediate vote (voice 
vote, show of hands, or secret ballot) may be held. 
In some cases, this vote may instruct the officers 
to take action to implement the class decision: 
writing letters, sending deputations, spending 
money from the class treasury. 

5. Why include debate in the church-school 
program? One value of both debate and discussion 
is the direct involvement of class members. Lec- 
tures have their place in education, but there is 





no place for monopoly. When the class needs fac- 
tual information or the impartial analysis of a 
complex subject, a lecture is often indicated. But 
when the teacher lectures all the time, his stu- 
dents may appear to accept his ideas without actu- 
ally understanding or believing them. Even if they 
serve no other purpose, discussion and debate at 
least let the teacher know what his class is think- 
ing. 

Debate recognizes honest differences of opinion. 
When the teacher lectures, the class hears only 
one point of view, the teacher’s. Where the topic 
is controversial—where honest, concerned, intelli- 
gent, reasoning Christian laymen do not agree on 
the most desirable course of action—is it good for 
the class to be exposed to only one point of view? 
Should they not, in the interests of democracy in 
the church school, hear both sides and make up 
their own minds? Debate, moreover, compels par- 
ticipants and encourages auditors to examine 
critically both arguments and evidence. Reason is 
encouraged to replace prejudice. 

The unique value of debate, however, is as the 
principal decision-making process in self-govern- 
ment. If your class is to make its own decisions and 
not have them made by teacher or president, mem- 
bers must learn to discuss and debate contro- 
versial issues. The alternatives are decision from 
the top or no decision at all. 

Your class will debate. At business meetings or 
after the class is over on the sidewalk before the 
church, members will argue about controversial 
matters of the kind discussed in these pages. De- 
bate is inevitable. The only question is whether 
that debate will be well or poorly done. Help your 
class debate intelligently and effectively. Try it. 
You will like it. 
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The Aged and the Church 


THE extent and degree of participation of 
older people in church life is unknown. In church, 
however, as in many other aspects of life, em- 
phasis has been on youth and large numbers of 
older people in the congregation have often been 
regarded as a deterrent to youthful participation. 
As older members drop out of places of respon- 
sibility in church activities, they frequently fail 
to find substitute satisfactions.—Community . 
Services for Older People, published by Wilcox 
and Follett Company. Copyright, 1952, by The 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. 


SELF-RESPECT cannot be established or main- 
tained by law.—From This American People, by 
Gerald W. Johnson; Harper and Brothers, pub- 
lishers. Copyright 1951 by Gerald W. Johnson. 
Used by permission. 
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Korean Report 


By Charles D. Stokes 


This description of the Korean situation was 
written “on the spot” by Dr. Stokes who began 
his missionary work there before World War II. 


Brrore the present conflict, The Methodist 
Church in Korea had three annual conferences, 
one of which was cut off from the other two be- 
cause of being located in North Korea. This North- 
ern Conference had 10 districts and 140 charges. 
In the two annual conferences of South Korea 
there were 20 districts and 314 charges. Following 
the end of World War II, there occurred quite a 
large growth in churches, particularly in cities 
like Seoul, where the number of Methodist 
churches increased from 30 to 50. The reason for 
this was chiefly, I think, the influx of Christians 
from the North, but it is no doubt partly attribut- 
able to the fact of greater religious freedom under 
the Military Government and the ROK Govern- 
ment. 

There are no accurate statistics available, but 
rough estimates set the Methodist constituency in 
Korea at 120,000, of whom some 50,000 are Sun- 
day school students, 17,000 baptized Christians, 
and the remainder probationers and adherents who 
have indicated a desire to be Christians. We have 
now 157 conference members, around 60 proba- 
tionary members, 140 supplies, about 20 associate 
members (a classification next below probationary 
members), and nearly 120 Bible women. Twenty- 
six conference members have been captured by the 
communists, all of them outstanding pastors and 
leaders in the church. Besides these, quite a num- 
ber of our pastors have been killed by the com- 
munists. 

The result of the first communist descent upon 
Seoul (June and July, 1950) and their engulfment 
of all our Methodist territory was that many pas- 
tors were compelled to hide out. The same was 
true of leading laymen. Naturally, church services 
suffered, but the effects of this first occupation 
were less disrupting to the church as a whole than 
_ the second communist invasion of Seoul and other 
points. The reason for this is that the occupation 
was not for long and that the invasion came so 
suddenly that many of our people had no chance 
to flee. 

With the second invasion, however, the story 
was quite different. A year from last December 
and January, military trains were literally covered 
with people riding on top of boxcars, on and 
around military equipment on flatcars, and even 
on the locomotive. Roads, too, were choked with 
refugees fleeing on foot. Many families became 
separated in the mobs and accompanying con- 
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fusion, and I suppose it will never be knov 
many persons lost their lives during those | 
cold days. 

The evacuation of towns and cities lik: 
Choonchun, Wonju, Kaesung, Suwon, € 
Inchon, and even Taejon was very thorou; 
particularly was this true of Christians, | 
they realized that they were a marked peop 
months pastors and leading laymen were r¢ 
from their churches and their homes. Chu 
was virtually disrupted everywhere. L 
were gone and congregations were scatte1 
we could think of in those days was the ad 
tration of relief to the crowds of refugee 

Following the stemming of the communi 
and as return to their posts was permitted 
Army (and sometimes before), pastors and 
tian workers have been ‘returning t 
churches. At this writing, however, many | 
families are still refugeeing in and around 
and other southern points because of the 
tainty of the present situation and of the 
restrictions placed upon the return of won 
children to the more northern areas. Num 
our. leading laymen have set themselves up 
ness in Pusan and other southern cities an 
to be planning either to remain permane! 
the south, or else wait until conditions ar: 
settled before returning to their former h« 

I should point out that during the sec 
treat of UN forces the four most souther: 
inces (Taegu and Pusan areas and the two 
Provinces—South Presbyterian territory) 
not so much affected. But all of our pi 
Methodist territory, being located rather 
north, was involved in the evacuation. 


IN THE FIGHTING back and forth, a number 
churches have been completely destroy 
large number have suffered minor or 
damage. For instance, churches at Choo: 
Wonju, and Taejon are total losses, and t! 
toric Chung Dong Church in Seoul, as v 
others in and out of the capital, have s 
damage that calls for major repairs. Nat 
the Christians, along with nearly all rei 
have suffered heavy losses from destruct 
damage to their homes or places of busine 
from disappearance of equipment and psx 
belongings through looting and stealing 
problem of return to normal church self-s 
is difficult. 

During their days spent refugeeing, the 
have had a very hard time—most of then 
is. They were not able to bring much ou 














them, and most, if not all, of what they were able 
to save has gone to provide food and lodging for 
them when they were without work. Most of 
them managed to find some kind of work, but 
usually their work provided no more than the 
barest minimum necessary to sustain life. Some- 
times it was not even sufficient for that. Tuber- 
culosis and other diseases have increased alarm- 
ingly because of lowered resistance to disease. 

Stripped of their possessions, weakened physi- 
cally, with no capital with which to reopen 
their former businesses, our Christian laymen 
return to their churches. Where will the funds 
come from which are needed to repair the 
damaged churches, or perhaps provide a tempo- 
rary place of worship until a new church can be 
built? And how can the pastor’s support and 
other running expenses be met? That, in short, is 
the big problem. 

Well, I am glad to be able to say that the 
response of our Methodist Church in the United 
States to Korea’s need has been splendid. The re- 
lief funds which were contributed have made it 
possible to sustain our pastors and families while 
they were refugees, and we are still helping in 
the support of pastors who have returned to their 
churches, wherever this seems necessary. This is 
a temporary measure, and the churches are being 
urged to return to complete self-support as quick- 
ly as possible. We have also provided large funds 
to assist Christian laymen and also non-Christians 
who were in dire need. 

What are our problems of the present and im- 
mediate future? These are (1) continued finan- 
cial aid in support of pastors and Christian 
workers; (2) financial help in rebuilding and re- 
storing churches and institutions; (3) relief cloth- 
ing for distribution to the needy; (4) special 
funds and medical supplies for caring for the sick; 
(5) a loan fund which can be used to help lay- 
men get started again in business; (6) funds for 
extension work in the founding of new churches. 


I THINK THAT THE NEED expressed in points 1 and 
2 are sufficiently explained above. Point 3 per- 
haps calls for some comment. The struggle to 
survive has been so severe that not only our lay- 
men and the people at large, but even our pastors 
and Christian workers, have had to resort to sale 
of clothing and other possessions in order to make 
ends meet. Naturally, they have had no funds for 
purchase of clothing, and the bare minimum 
which they have retained is worn out. It has em- 
barrassed and hurt me to see our pastors and 
workers dressed in such ragged clothing that it 
could hardly fail to rob them of the dignity of 
their office and give them an inferiority complex. 
Many of our pastors have received substantial 
help recently, but there are still other workers 
and laymen who need such aid. 

It is now possible for relief packages to be 
sent via international mail to Korea. I am there- 
fore suggesting to interested persons that they 





give it a trial first with just a few packages. We 
want to be sure that packages will come through 
all right and that they will not be subject to 
heavy duty. 

The Methodist Church, through MCOR pri- 
marily, is sending out funds which can be par- 
tially used for point 4, but I am inclined to believe 
that we are not able to do as much along this line 
as we should. 

As to point 5, I don’t know that others on the 
field agree with me, but I personally feel very 
definitely that it is something which should be 
undertaken. Admittedly, it would be a very diffi- 
cult task to apportion funds for this purpose, and 
no doubt some of the loans would never be re- 
paid, but in spite of such arguments against it, I 
think it is one of the most important ways in 
which we can speed the return of our churches to 
self-support. I, myself, have out a personal loan 
to a well-known and trusted layman. This man 
was engaged in making his living by salvaging the 
leavings from an American Army mess hall (from 
the slop cans, if you please) and having his wife 
cook up the meat again for sale, and using the un- 
salvageable waste for sale to those who raised 
pigs. This man was formerly a notary public and 
had owned and operated a stationery store and a 
small factory! My loan to him is still out, but I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he is back 
at home and well on the way to getting back on 
his feet. In the past he has been generous in sup- 
port of the church. 

The sixth point is one which should not be 
neglected, even in these times when the Korean 
Church is struggling to get back on its feet. There 
are many fine opportunities for entering un- 
churched communities in these days when people 
are so beset with worries, fears, and problems 
and when they are so much in need of a faith to 
which they may cling. Even now some of our 
churches are interesting themselves in this re- 
sponsibility, but it must remain for the church at 
home to supply most of the funds which are 
needed for church extension for the present. 

I have one more need to tell about, and that 
is the need for missionary personnel. For a long 
while the Rev. C. A. Sauer and I were the only 
Methodist missionaries in Korea who were free 
to devote our time to Methodist work. William 
E. Shaw was serving with the army as a DAC 
(Department of the Army, Civilian) chaplain, 
and Henry Appenzeller was giving his time 
to Church World Service. Now Shaw is back in 
mission work and we have been re-enforced by 
the arrival of L. P. Anderson and three young 
and comparatively new missionaries. Our hands 
are too full to do all that we need and ought to be 
doing. We particularly need the services of a 
medical doctor. With the health of so many, even 
among our leaders, endangered, it is particularly 
important that we have competent help in this 
work. 
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GREAT IDEAS 
in the Old Testament 


Aug. 3: PATRIARCHAL AND 
MOSAIC PRAYERS 


Biblical Interpretations by W. G. Chanter 


There are certain characteristics of Old Testa- 
ment prayer which testify to the purity of the 
religion of the Hebrews and to its value as a 
standard of what true religion must be. 

1. Old Testament prayer is sharply distin- 
guished from the magical spells with which 
many or all primitive forms of prayer were 
closely connected. Our Lord warned his disciples 
against the repetitions which the heathen used, 
prayers which were forms of words used over 
and over again with scant attention to their 
meaning. He called them vain repetitions, but to 
those who used them they seemed anything but 
vain; for they were sure that these forms had the 
power to command the gods or whatever unseen 
forces controlled the world. 
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This, of course, is magic rather than 1 
and such “prayers” are spells and not pra 
all. Like all spells, they are vain and 
What we find in the Old Testament a1 
prayers in which the worshiper puts hi: 
before his God and trustfully awaits his h 

The idea of prayer as the utterance of : 
ula, which by its proper repetition, the 
number of times at the right time and in t! 
place, commanded and directed the divine } 
was far from the Hebrew mind as it is ex) 
in the Old Testament. Perhaps the ances 
the biblical Hebrews had gone throu; 
primitive stage. 

It may be that we Have a trace of this pr 
stage in the story of Isaac’s blessing Jaco 
blind old man thought that he was givi 
blessing, which was in the form of a pra’ 
Esau, but that made no difference to the 
of his prayer to benefit the rascally Jacob 
had given his blessing and he could not r« 
The words themselves quite apart from 
tention of him who uttered them had pow 
value. Even here, however, it is no mere ir 
tion that Isaac utters. In the sequel it is 
magic power that Isaac’s blessing comes to 
It is Jacob’s own energy inspired by a devs 
knowledge of and faith in Jehovah which 
him the greatness promised in his father’s 
Thus in the context of the story those wo! 
not the magical form by which Jacob wa: 
the keys to success, but the unconscious pr« 
of a father in the great hour when he was h: 
the leadership of the race of Abraham to 1 
coming generation. 

2. This rejection of the idea of prayer a 
cal form resulted from the fact that the ; 
of the Old Testament Hebrews were 
offered to a personal Being. Though 1! 
thropomorphism of the Old Testament bh: 
more guarded as Hebrew religion develo) 
hovah is always a person, not impersonal 
or impersonal principle. The prayers of t! 
brew were offered to a Being of intelli 
character, and purpose, not to a vaguel) 
ceived power or powers, acting more 
mysteriously and capriciously. 

About all we can do with impersonal 
is to manipulate them. When we know lit 
nothing about their nature and cannot s 
evidence of regularity or order or law about 
our manipulation can come only by proce 
mysterious as the working of the forces 
are being dealt with—by processes whic! 
magical. In dealing, however, with a po) 
Being who acts in accordance with his cha 
of wisdom and goodness, we cannot think of 
ing magic. We must make sure that our d 
are worthy of his notice, and must approac 
with submission, humbly placing ourselves 
hands. 

3. From this it follows that with the in: 














of ability to read aright the revelation which 
God was seeking to make to his people, the 
prayer of the Hebrews rose to higher and higher 
moral levels. In the presence of a Being so flaw- 
lessly holy as Jehovah, Isaiah’s only thought is 
that of his own unfitness to look upon God (Isaiah 
6). In such a presence, who could dare to cherish 
mean or base desires, much less call upon the 
Holy One of Israel for aid in their satisfaction? 
Hosea could see clearly that people who sought 
to worship Jehovah while still living immorally 
simply did not know the God they presumed to 
call upon (Hosea 4:1-2; 6:6). 

Even those Psalms which call down the divine 
wrath on the enemies of Israel or of fellow 
Israelites who are enemies of the worshiper, al- 
ways justify these dark petitions by a reference 
to the godlessness and cruelty of these enemies. 
No doubt in many cases the wish was father to 
the thought and the wickedness of the pious He- 
brew’s enemies was magnified, but still the wick- 
edness was there. The enemies were foes of 
righteousness as well as of Israel, the nation, the 
church, or the pious individual. Had it not been 
so, these grim prayers could not have been offered 
with such assurance. 

Abraham’s petition for Sodom is based on the 
conviction that he to whom the patriarch dares 
to speak is not only powerful but just. Jehovah 
is a Being who recognizes his obligation, imposed 
upon him by his power as ruler, to rule in 
justice. Thus the lofty moral dignity of him to 
whom Abraham prays, lifts the petitioner to a 
high level in thought and in unselfish desire 
(Genesis 18:22-33). Moses’ faith in God is faith 
in One who keeps his promises. Moses’ fight for 
the freedom of Israel is a fight for a liberty which 
is no mere release from servile labor, but is free- 
dom to serve in a great cause, to become a king- 
dom of priests and a holy nation (Exodus 19: 5-6). 

Or, again, we recognize a rise in dignity and 
value in the contrast between the prayer of 
Jacob at Bethel and his prayer as he wrestles 
with the angel at Peniel (Genesis 28:18-22; 32: 
24-31). In the former, Jacob is sure that God 
will bless him. His only felt need is for help in 
the better management of his affairs. He has not 
been as wise as he had thought he was—things 
have not turned out so very well. But he had had 
an encouraging vision. Now with God’s help, he 
will be more successful in the future. It is a good 
thing that Jacob has realized the limitations of 
his crafty devices, but it is not at all good to find 
him still unabashed by the deceit and treachery 
which he had thought so clever. 

But at Peniel, Jacob has no trace of that easy 
complacency that he can count on taking God 
into partnership on terms quite favorable to him- 
self. Now God appears as his adversary, an ad- 
versary whom he cannot overcome, a mysterious 
Wrestler who can cripple by a touch. Here Jacob 
no longer tries to make terms with God. He wants 


a blessing, not wealth now, not even delivery 
from his brother’s vengeance. He wants that 
firsthand contact with the true God which will 
assure him that he is secure in the divine hands. 
For Jacob is not doubtful of his wisdom but very 
keenly aware that he is estranged from God and 
that he can only cling to him in a desperate plea 
for a blessing which he does not deserve. 

Crippled, Jacob cannot wrestle but he can hold 
on. But can he? Cannot this mighty Wrestler, 
whose touch has crippled him, brush him aside 
as easily? Yes, he can, but he will not. This is the 
kind of prayer that prevails, the prayer of him 
whose only hope is in the mercy of God and 
who will not give up that hope. The crippled 
Jacob becomes Israel, the deceitful and treacher- 
ous Supplanter becomes a man of God. True 
prayer, prevailing prayer, is no bargaining with 
God for material blessings. It is the anguish of the 
soul, aware of God’s moral demands, for God’s 
mercy manifested in the blessing of his presence. 

4. This insistence on the moral element in true 
prayer finds explicit expression in a passage in 
Elihu’s speech in the Book of Job. The fact that 
the prayers of suffering men so often go unan- 
swered results, Elihu says, from the fact that their 
prayers are not real prayers at all. They are noth- 
ing more than the outcry of people who resent 
their suffering and angrily demand release from 
it. They are simply cries of angry pain with no 
more moral dignity than the screech of a trapped 
animal. In such so-called prayers there is no ap- 
preciation of the character of the God to whom 
they are in form addressed, no apprehension of 
the possibility that in his gracious wisdom suffer- 
ing may have a place, a value. Rather they are 
centered in the petitioner himself and his prayer 
is My will be done. Such prayers, utterly un- 
moral, never reach God (Job 35:9-13). 

“Surely God will not hear an empty cry, 

Neither will the Almighty regard it” 
(Job 35:13). 


Aids to Teaching by Roger Ortmayer 


We remember the impossible cat of Alice in 
Wonderland—grinning without any face. Just as 
impossible is it for people to conceive of love, 
justice, mercy, or integrity apart from life. There 
is no grin on the cat that has no face and no 
justice in something that has no being. There is 
no prayer without God nor can God be known to 
men without prayer. 

The Bible does not isolate aspects of life. It 
looks upon all life as a unity. In that unity there is 
no meaning except a religious presence. There is 
no religion without communication with the pres- 
ent God. This communication is prayer. 

The Palomar telescope, assisting men to look 
into the incredible lengths and depths of space, 
will discover new systems of stars that will be 
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recorded. They will have been there all the time, 
but to naked sight or by the primitive devices 
they were not visible. Palomar will but make it 
possible to view what has long been present. A 
refinement was needed in order that men might 
see. 

Prayer does not discover God. He is always 
present. Prayer is, however, a response to God’s 
call. It is a recognition of that beyond ourselves. 
Man with just his eyes to view the heavens knows 
that the stars were myriad, so he had to perfect 
devices to aid his eyes. Man also knows there is 
so much beyond him that it puts him to awe. In 
prayer he comes to know more about God than 
he could realize simply with his feelings. As he 
lives by prayer, man becomes more adept at 
praying and wider vistas come into his conscious- 
ness. 

God comes to man; it is his intention and pur- 
pose that man respond. Through prayer the will 
of God is most adequately realized. 

Waiting upon God and asking his will are quite 
different from prayers that are popular in many 
quarters: attempts to manipulate God for man’s 
purposes. Even the seeming bargain of Abraham 
in securing the sparing of Sodom if ten righteous 
persons could be found therein is different from 
the mechanical use of prayer quite out of keeping 
with the biblical interpretation. In Abraham’s 
conversation with God, the moral element is 
central. The point is that God requires righteous- 
ness of men. Men who act in a righteous manner 
are doing the will of the Almighty. But if they 
would know what goodness is, and be able to 
act upon it, they must find out through prayer, 
gaining strength through its channels. 


OUTLINE OF THE LESSON 


I. Prayer in the life of Israel 
A. Religion as prayer 
B. Man’s response to God’s purpose 
II. Characteristics of Old Testament prayer 
A. Dialogue with a personal being 
1. No magic involved 
2. God ready and near 
B. Moral petitions and requirements 
C. Varied form of biblical prayers 
III. The life of prayer 
A. Has to have a beginning 
B. Requires attention and practice 
C. Response to God’s grace 


Robert E. Cushman in Adult Student states the 
intention of this unit of lessons: to understand 
and appreciate something of the meaning and 
function of prayer in the life of Israel. To the 
biblical writer, religion and prayer are one and 
the same thing. Out of the needs which always 
stimulate man’s religious impulse, he can invoke 
God. This invocation will take the form of a 
dialogue with divine address and man’s response. 
God makes himself known, as to Abraham, and 
there can be communication upon recognition, as 
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with Jacob. God speaks and, therefore, 
may speak. Not all hear, however. Men : 
quired who are sensitive and who can 

God’s call with prayer. 

Chanter notes that the Hebrews never « 
prayer with magic. They had no form 
prayer that would work mechanically f 
like the genii of Aladdin’s lamp. This is the 
tion because God is personal and not so 
personal power which man may cunning! 
to his own desires. Prayers of the Hebrevy 
to higher levels as they came to understan« 
clearly the ethical requirements of the 
God requires moral action of men and is | 
bound by it. But God does not strike b: 
in prayer; empty and vain prayers are not 
as is the witness of Job. Not all that is 
prayer could justly be so termed, 


Problems for Discussion 


1. Shortly after World War I, Helen 
came to a Quaker meeting. She sat with t! 
shipers in silence—hers that silence into w! 
sound ever penetrates. It was her first G 
meeting, but in its course she rose and spo! 
said she had once been a little girl, shut 
darkness and unbroken silence. Then she b 
aware of someone who with patience and t 
ness brought her into contact with the wo1 
yond her darkness with its unheard-of possi! 
of intercourse with new life and thought 
with blind eyes, she could look upon a w: 
beauty. 

Why does the Christian look upon the w: 
the unbeliever as one of darkness? Can he 
make such a charge? In what manner i 
brought? Who takes the initiative in br 
the silence of the soul? 

2. A current biography of a spectacul: 
dealer who dominated the world of giganti 
in the first generation of the twentieth c 
gives some of the principles upon whi 
worked: he looked at Europe; it had pl« 
great and historic paintings. He looked at / 
ca; it had plenty of money. He spent the 1 
his life bringing the two together. He t 
wealthy clients that he could easily buy pa 
for them that cost $50,000. But to get pa 
that cost $250,000, that required some doi! 
changed the art tastes of the nation fro 
sentimental designs of the nineteenth-c: 
romantic painters such as Rose Bonheur a1 
Barbizon School to the classic work « 
Renaissance masters. He did it by persuadi 
Mellons, Kresses, Fricks, Morgans, etc., tha 
these masters were worthy of a first-class | 
tion. Effective also was the enthusiasm f: 
scarce works of art that he could communi 
those who were purchasers. 

The art of Raphael, Titian, and Leonard: 
been in Europe all the time. But it took the 
of an enthusiastic dealer to make most Ame 
aware of its treasures. Few persons can bs 
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iuses in art, science, or any other field. But many 
can learn much of the language of beauty and 
truth through those that are so endowed. This 
takes awareness plus enthusiasm. 

How is it that beauty can be all about one, and 
he never sees it? If God is always calling, why is 
it so difficult for many people to answer? In 
what ways does the religious genius of the He- 
brew people help us learn the language of prayer? 

3. The great eighteenth-century novelist, 
Henry Fielding, said, “There is a sort of knowl- 
edge beyond the power of learning to bestow, and 
this is to be had in conversation; so necessary is 
this to understanding the characters of men that 
none are more ignorant of them than those 
learned pedants whose lives have been entirely 
consumed in colleges and among books.” 

At a church meeting a leader in the congrega- 
tion was asked by the presiding officer to pray. 
The request was refused, because, said the man, 
“I have not been practicing praying.” 

What can we learn about prayer from books? 
From the Bible? How often ought a man to pray 
if he is to be proficient in prayer? 

4. In some Buddhist communities the traveler 
will find banners tied to sticks, with prayers in- 
scribed upon them, waving in the wind. It is the 
belief of those that have planted them that each 
wave is a prayer to his good account in the books 
of heaven. Along the streams numerous water 
wheels will have prayers written on them, and 
each time the wheel turns, each of the prayers is 
made. 

Why cannot some such piling up of prayers be 
done in Christianity? Is there any magic in 
prayer? If not, what is the difference between 
prayers and magical formulae? 


Beginning at the Beginning 


Jacob Bohme, the German mystic of some three 
centuries ago, was born to a frugal peasant family. 
Being too “delicate” for farm life, he was ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker in a nearby large town. 
One day he was left in charge of the shop when a 
stranger came and asked for a fine new pair of 
shoes. The boy had no authority to make the 
transaction, so set a very high price, which the 
man promptly paid. As the stranger left the shop 
he called the boy to him: “Jacob, you are little 
as yet, but you will become great, and you will 
become a man so uncommon that the world will 
marvel. Be dutiful to God and reverence him. 
... God holds you in his love and will be gracious 
to you.” With a handclasp he was gone. 

Jacob Béhme went on to become one of the 
most helpful of mystical religious leaders. Uni- 
versities invited him to talk, but he had no edu- 
cation. Learned and wealthy men listened, but 
his books were few and his writing poor. The 
point is that he began where the stranger had 
advised: at the beginning. He started conversa- 


tions with Goa and kept them up. He listenea to 
God’s address and was ready to invoke him. 

This was the way of Abraham, Moses, Jacob. 
They did not end their spiritual journeys where 
they started. 
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WHENEVER military might is too much re- 
spected, it is a certainty that civil rights will not 
be enough respected.—From This American Peo- 
ple, By Gerald W. Johnson; Harper and Brothers, 
publishers. Copyright 1951 by Gerald W. Johnson. 
Used by permission. 


ONE cannot say, “Thy kingdom come!” without 
hope for our time, for today, for tomorrow.— 
From Prayer, by Karl Barth, translated by Sara 
F. Terrien; The Westminster Press. 


The Child Isaac 
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Biblical Interpretations by W. G. Chanter 


The prayers of the Old Testament always lead 
to spiritual growth in those who pray. Think of 
Abraham as he intercedes with Jehovah for the 
cities of the plain. He begins by saying that Je- 
hovah must be just—“shall not the judge of all 
earth do right?” Surely the God who calls all 
men to stand before the bar of his judgment must 
himself be righteous. It stands to reason, and yet 
Abraham is not quite sure of it. But he is sure 
of it when he ends his prayer—he has heard the 
reassuring promise of God, and knows now, all 
doubt gone, that the Judge of all the earth is in- 
deed just. 

As a matter of reason and intellect, Abraham 
had always known that God must be just but now 
he knows with the deeper knowledge of a rich 
personal acquaintance. He has stood in the pres- 
ence of Jehovah and has heard his voice. He has 
advanced from a judgment of the reason to an 
experience of the spirit. This advance has come 
through prayer. (See Genesis 18: 22-33.) 

Contrast the Moses who led Israel triumphantly 
out of captivity with the Moses who failed so com- 
pletely when, as a young man, he sought to make 
himself the leader of his enslaved people. The 
growth of Moses is clearly caused by his dis- 
covery of the God of his fathers in prayer, as 
with unshod feet he stood on ground revealed to 


Aug. 10: PRAYERS FROM THE PERIOD OF THE JUDGES 
THROUGH JEREMIAH 


A model of the tabernacle of the Israelites, described in Exodus 25 through 27. 





him as holy and spoke-with the mighty anx 
ful Being whose voice came to him fro 
glory of the burning bush. 

Thus it is that prayer which enriches th: 
shiper’s knowledge of God brings to him po 
meet the duties and problems with whi 
confronts him. Gideon is a dejected farm« 
duced to the sorry expedient of threshi 
grain in his wine press, of all places the 
fitted for this task, because he is afraid « 
marauding Midianites. But as he stands f: 
face with God, converses with him, he b« 
the victorious champion of Israel. This « 
comes not all at once, but only after Gide: 
made the test of prayer and thus has gro 
faith until he can receive the Spirit of th« 
and has thus become the instrument of his } 
(See Judges 6:11 through 7: 23.) 

We can see in David’s prayer in II S 
the growth of his soul. He has begun with : 
of duty, a feeling that he must do someth 
honor the Lord, a confidence that he can. 
is much of David, the rich and powerful ki 
all this. Nathan, however, quite properly, : 
as laudable that David’s success has not mac 
so proud and self-sufficient as to make hi 
mindful of his God. But as the prophet list 
the voice of Jehovah and interprets it to | 
the king comes to a deeper understanding 
as needing no tribute from him save that of « 
ence to the divine command. God rule: 

















justice. He guards the good work of good men 
down through the ages, building for David a 
house, not a building of stones and mortar, but 
a living house of his descendants to carry on his 
work generation after generation. Now his prayer 
is centered in the all-wise and all-gracious and 
all-powerful God, to whom David owes so much, 
trom whom he may expect so much more. 

How David’s horizon has opened up! How much 
larger his idea of God! No longer does he feel a 
pang of conscience of leaving God homeless. Now 
he knows a God too great to need an earthly 
dwelling. 

Spiritual growth means dedication to the serv- 
ice of God. It is not at the beginning of his walk 
with God that Abraham can offer Isaac as a 
sacrifice to God and find in the very act of su- 
preme dedication, which is prayer at its highest 
point, a new knowledge of Jehovah as accepting 
his sacrifice not in literal and material cruelty but 
as a spiritual dedication of the will in all things 
to his service. That act of self-surrender came 
after years of fellowship with God. It came as 
the climax of years of prayer in which Abraham 
had come to know God so well that he could 
trust in him to do all things well. 

A living knowledge of God, power in his serv- 
ice, and an ever fuller dedication—these are the 
fruits of prayer as the Old Testament knows it. 
In the limits of our space here it is impossible to 
deal with all or even with many of the examples 
given by the Old Testament writers. But perhaps 
the most notable of these examples is that of 
Jeremiah. 

In the beginning, Jeremiah is burdened by a 
sense of his own weakness. He hesitates to ac- 
cept the call to prophetic service, clear and un- 
mistakable though it is (Jeremiah 1:4-6). But 
the call is insistent, and with it comes an assur- 
ance of power, power not his own but a gift of 
God. In that assurance Jeremiah accepts the call. 
The hesitant, timid youth becomes the prophet 
who dares stand against the world (1:13-19). 

Yet he has not altogether banished his weak- 
ness. Within him there is a conflict between the 
man and the prophet. Jeremiah is keenly aware 
of the joys of social fellowship. He longs to as- 
sociate himself with his family and with his com- 
munity. But his devotion to his prophetic minis- 
try makes him disturbed and hated (Jeremiah 
11:19; 12:6; 15:10, 15; 18:18; 20:7). More than 
that, his prophetic vision of impending doom fills 
him with a sense of the tragic futility of the care- 
less ease of the life of his people so great that he 
stands mournfully aloof (15:17; 16:5, 8-9). 
Against this he rebels. Why should he be thus 
doomed to a life of heartbreak? (15:18). He 
contrasts his hard lot with the peace and pros- 
perity of the wicked and protests in prayer 
against it (12:1). In bitterness of soul he vehe- 
mently invokes a curse on the day of his birth 
(20:14-18). Jeremiah as a prophet preaches the 


love of God, but sometimes in the revolt of his 
soul against the mockery and teachery by which 
he is surrounded, he breaks out in prayer for 
vengeance on his enemies which belies his 
preaching (12:3; 17:18; 18:21-23). 

This is weakness, human weakness, quite nat- 
ural in a man placed in such a tragically painful 
situation just because he has answered Jehovah’s 
call and is faithful to his duty. But it is neverthe- 
less fatal to complete success in his work as a 
prophet. Such an inner conflict is crippling te 
the work of the man of God. Jeremiah cannot give 
up his prophetic task. When he tries to do so, he 
finds that he cannot still the imperious voice that 
speaks within him. “If I say, I will not make men- 
tion of him, nor speak any more in his name, then 
there is in my heart as it were a burning fire 
shut up in my bones” (Jeremiah 20:9). Jeremiah 
knows that the true prophet must speak from a 
heart at peace with God, and so he keeps praying 
even though his prayers are answered as in 12: 
5-6 by stern rebuke. He cannot understand the 
conflicts in his own deceitful heart, but he is sure 
that his God can and will find for him the way to 
peace if only he perseveres in prayer (10: 23-24; 
17:9-10). 

Finally, it is in prayer that he finds the way 
of growth into true peace of mind. As he pours 
out the anguish of his soul before God, he hears 
and obeys the summons to a complete dedication 
in which Jeremiah is forgotten and only the 
prophet and his God are any longer allowed a 
voice. This is Moffatt’s translation of Jeremiah 
13: 39: 

“Tf you will give up murmuring, 

I will restore you to my service; 
if you will purify yourself from passion’s 
dross, 
then you shall be my spokesman.” ! 
When he obeyed that command Jeremiah be- 
came indeed a prophet able to stand unmoved 
against a world at war. 

Thus by persistent prayer, which sometimes 
was a bitter and bewildered cry out of a star- 
less night, Jeremiah came at last to that deeper 
knowledge of God in which he mastered the 
secrets of his own deceitful heart and was led to 
a completeness of dedication in which he found 
inner peace and power to face a world in arms 
against him. In Jeremiah 26 we have the story 
of the prophet on trial for treason and heresy, 
threatened with death. Notice the serene dignity 
of his words to his judges, verses 12-15. No longer 
is he troubled about his own fate. His only con- 
cern is that his people repent and find salvation, 
that they do not add to their transgressions the 
shedding of his innocent blood. For himself, he 
has spoken the word of God, and he is satisfied, 
no matter what comes, with the consciousness 
that he has been true to his divinely given duty. 


1 The Bible: a New Translation, by James Moffatt; Harper and 
Brothers, publishers. 
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Aids to Teaching by Roger Ortmayer 


Prayer could be called the iron lung of the re- 
ligious life. Without it, the spirit would cease to 
breathe. But while an iron lung is necessary only 
when the body is diseased and one of its organs 
does not function as it should, prayer indicates a 
healthy spirit. Prayer is the natural practice of 
the religious person. When one ceases to pray, he 
ceases to live religiously. 

Prayer is of many varieties, as we discover in 
studying the prayers of the Hebrews. It is the 
petition of David and the anguish of Jeremiah. It 
is the chant of the priest in the Temple and the 
confidence of Solomon that the convenant will be 
maintained. It is the cry of the prophetic con- 
science that God’s justice be realized and the will- 
ingness of that conscience to leave things in God’s 
hands. 

Prayer is not many things, also. It is not a 
magic formula by which the one who prays can 
bend deity to human desires. It is not a homily 
on the good life nor an index to the week’s ac- 
tivities. It is not to be saved for special occasions 
or moments of display, but rises out of the situa- 
tions of life in which the religious life is involved. 

We noted in the first lesson how prayer is a re- 
sponse to the call of God. It cancels out the fears 
and ambitions of individuals. It brings the person 
into fellowship with God. God speaks; man an- 
swers. They engage in dialogue. 

Boethius was a capable administrator of the 
Roman Empire who was sentenced to death be- 
cause his master had turned against him. While 


waiting for the sentence to be carried out, he. 


wrote out what he believed to be the essential 
things of life. When one’s labors are ruined, a life 
of work ends in seeming failure. As a person faces 
a shameful death, then it is difficult to see that 
this is God’s intention. Boethius in this situation, 
however, felt that God was present, indeed had 
always been present. As he thought upon God’s 
dealings with him, he became the more confident 
of God’s purpose. 

This was the experience of Jeremiah, who was 
so much in anguish that he cried out in human 
weakness that God might be Jeremiah’s own in- 
strument of vengeance. But as suffering refined 
the spirit of Jeremiah, he came to see that it was 
not his duty to judge God, but to experience him. 
God was not to be bent to Jeremiah’s will, but 
Jeremiah was free to do the will of God. All this 
came about through prayer, and Jeremiah could 
never have developed religiously as he did if it 
had not been for his constancy in prayer. 


OUTLINE OF THE LESSON 


This outline is only suggestive of one possi- 
bility in developing the lesson. Specific Scripture 
readings and texts are deliberately omitted, in 
order that you may have freedom to use them as 
it suits you in relation to different topics. 
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I. Types of prayer studied this week 
A. The call upon God with something 
ent from the expected answer 
B. The cry of desperation and anguis 
C. The petition for one’s house and pe 
D. The prayer of dedication 
II. The situations of Old Testament pray: 
A. Rulers—David and Solomon, Gideo 
B. Those feeling lost and alone—Hanna 
Jeremiah 
C. From anguish to dedication 
D. Response to God’s call by commun 
faith 
III. Growth in prayer 
A. From Jeremiah’s human weakne 
complete obedience 
B. When God seems to be in hiding anx 
not answer 
C. The results of persistent prayer 


Cushman says that all of the prayers consi: 
in this lesson presuppose a long-standing 
munity of faith. This involved conversatio! 
tween the Israelites and God. Gideon comp! 
about what he thought God’s treatment |: 
with respect to the Hebrews, but he found 
still faithful. Hannah prayed silently and 
taneously out of her need. David was on the « 
end of the scale from the outcast Hannah 
David was the mightiest ruler the Jewish p 
ever had. He petitioned for his house, conf¢ 
his own unworthiness, but in thanksgiving c 
ing upon God’s continued favor. Solomon’s p1 
“claiming the promises,” was much different 
that of Jeremiah, generations later, which 
intense in its longing and intercession with G 
behalf of Israel’s mission. 

Chanter emphasizes how Old _ Testa 
prayers show spiritual growth in those 
pray. From Abraham and Moses, through G 
and David to Jeremiah, each comes clos: 
God than he was when first met in the bil 
record. The religious development of each 
through prayer. Such growth means dedic 
to God’s service. Jeremiah especially was 
dened by those sorrows which crush the : 
making it bitter and barren. Although Jere 
was close to that in his human weaknes 
found inner peace and power and became 


fied with God’s demands. 


Problems for Discussion 


1. A recent publication advertises by its 
that it is a “confidential” revelation of ex: 
what is the situation in most of the major « 
of the United States. Skimming it, one is left 
the conviction that every city is a cesspool o! 
and racketeering. One reviewer commented 
it seemed to him that the authors were playi 
game of dropping firecrackers down se 
Every profession of aid and helpfulness by 
cal figures was twisted by the writers into a 
verted and shady racket. The statistics adde 














by the authors were a succession of telephone 
numbers of places of vice, names of disreputable 
hotels, and insinuations concerning the character 
of anyone in leadership. They seemed to go into a 
city on a flying trip, elicit a bit of underworld 
gossip, peek into a few disreputable operations, 
listen to the filthy talk around a few of the worst 
bars and decide that makes the “confidential” 
picture. They got what they were looking for— 
sensational manuscript copy that bears no rela- 
tion to the truth. 

Do we usually get what we are looking for? 
What are the exceptions? Did Gideon find what 
he sought? Did God surprise him? In what ways 
does God sometimes surprise those of us who 
seek in prayer? 

2. A perceptive and sensitive Christian woman 
once made the remark that it certainly had been 
best for her that God had not seen fit to answer 
most of her prayers. What she needed was a re- 
fusal of her unworthy requests. 

Would Jeremiah have grown in understanding 
of God’s purpose had his cries of vengeance, 
which came from his human weakness, been 
granted? What kind of prayer seems to find a real 
response from God? 

3. The most remarkable aspect of the lives of 
authentic saints is their persistence. A contem- 
porary of ours, whose life has been a mission of 
peace, who has given of his entire strength in an 
effort to stem the tides of war, who travels tens 
of thousands of miles each year, writing, lectur- 
ing, working with interested people, who keeps 
up year after year an almost incredible schedule 
of activity, insists that he has no time for any- 
thing else unless he spends two hours in prayer 
each day, usually at its beginning. 

It was the persistence in prayer and devotion 
which brought the name of Methodist to John 
Wesley and his friends—they were so steady 
and constant in prayer and devotional studies. 
Brother Lawrence continued so relentlessly in 
prayer that as he washed the pots and pans in the 
kitchen, as he cleaned the floors and did the 
menial tasks about the establishment of which 
he was one of the lowliest members, he did each 
task as a prayer. He polished pans to the glory 
of God. 

How does one develop habits of prayer so that 
he can be persistent? If one establishes habits of 
prayer, should he allow any exceptions; that is, 
if he starts allowing breaks will it be probable 
that the habit will continue? 


The Results of Prayer 


To the weeping prophet Jeremiah the results 
of his prayers must have seemed meagre indeed. 
His people did not heed his warnings. Instead 
they turned against him in anger. His heart was 
torn out by the tragedy of Israel, and his bitter- 
ness was only increased. He cried to God to mend 


his despair, but he could only stand by and see his 
people destroyed. 

Nothing seemed to result in a practical way 
from his prayers. But through the tragedy he wit- 
nessed and in the anguish of his own life, his 
confidence in the Lord increased. While things 
did not happen as he personally would have de- 
sired, he saw the hand of God in what did occur. 
He saw the history of his time and of all time as 
ruled by the Almighty. 

Alphonsus Liguori insisted that “no one was 
ever lost who prayed, no one was ever saved 
who did not pray.” 

That should be result enough for any man to 
wish for. But even this is not a reason for prayer 
—that we might be saved. It is still my fate I am 
worried about if I take up prayer in the hope of 
some future reward for me, that I might escape 
the bitter judgment that will fall upon others. 
Salvation is not to be bought that easily; for such 
use of prayer is similar to magic. We do not use 
prayer. Prayer should be a means by which God 
uses us. If we imagine that by prayer we shall be 
saved, we still intrude our own egos between us 
and God. Prayer should be a means by which we 
get rid of our own passions and desires and let 
God use us. 

Therefore the results of prayer may be not all 
like what we might imagine. They may be the 
opposite from what we hope. They do, however, 
put us in the role of God’s servants. It is probable 
that only through prayer is servanthood attained. 


A Sad Church Is Not the Church! 


WE proclaim the word made flesh, and we 
announce the Kingdom of God which has come. 
When the Church is not jubilant, when it is not 
sure of its significance, it cannot be insistent and 
it is not insistent. A sad and gloomy Church is 
not the Church! For the Church is built upon 
Him who has been made flesh, upon him who has 
come to say the last word (not the next to the 
last). This last word has already been uttered. 
We live upon this event. There is nothing more 
in it to be changed. We cannot turn back time, 
whose beginning is Christmas and Easter.—From 
Prayer, by Karl Barth, translated by Sara F. 
Terrien, The Westminster Press. 


TEACH us, O Lord, to use this transitory life as 
pilgrims returning to their beloved home, 
That we may take what our journey requires 
and not think of settling in a foreign country. 
—From John Wesley’s Prayers, edited by Fred- 
erick C. Gill, 1951; Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
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Aug. 17: PRAYERS FROM THE PSALMS 


Biblical Interpretations 


The study of the Psalter is rewarding in many 
ways. One of them is the knowledge it gives of 
the superb sanity of Old Testament religion. 
There is nothing one-sided about it. It is the re- 
ligion of all human life. The God it worships is 
Lord of all and Lord of each, Ruler of nature and 
Ruler of history, Master of nations and Shepherd 
of each individual soul. He is the God to whom 
the ancient Israelite prayed. It is small wonder 
that his prayers had power and dignity and that 
the Psalter in which there are so many examples 
of ancient Hebrew prayer still speaks the lan- 
guage of the religious heart in spite of the vast 
changes which have come to the world. 

Psalms 95 is a noble call to prayer and worship. 
It is still sung in church and synagogue. In our 
hymnal the greater part of it is combined with 
verses from Psalms 96 to make up the Venite 
(The Methodist Hymnal, No. 626). Notice that 
the prayer to which it calls is one of thanksgiving 
and that the thanksgiving is not so much for any 
particular gift of God as it is for God himself. 
It is the great fact that God is and that he rules 
the world with sovereign power (95:3-5; 96:9), 
with loving care for his people (95:6-7), with 
righteousness (96:13) for which the worshiper is 
called upon to give thanks. This is the foundation 
for man’s assurance of salvation (95:1). 

It is in the knowledge of a God like that that 
the prayers of the Psalter are centered. Power 
alone is not a fitting object of worship—only a 
slavish mind can bow down before mere power. 
Power combined with righteousness and justice 
is indeed worthy of reverence, but still a God of 
righteous power might be aloof and cold were 
he not also lovingly interested in people as an 
Oriental shepherd is interested in his sheep. Add 
to this the realization that God: is the Creator 
of the glories of the visible universe, and you have 
a God whose worship was indeed a fitting thing 
for man at his highest and best. 

This God it is whom the Hebrew finds every- 
where, the God to whom his heart goes out in 
prayer which is always grounded in a deep sense 
of thankfulness. Even when prayer comes from 
the depths of sorrow and misfortune, there is still 
the undertone of thankful faith in the mercy and 
love of God. No depths are so deep as to separate 
God from his people, no, not even the depths of 
sin once the sinner repents; for God is never deaf 
to the cry of the penitent. This assurance that 
their God was ever near them is the secret of the 
power of the Hebrew people to survive the long 
series of tragic calamities which made up so 
large a part of their history. Their great leaders, 
prophets and priests alike, kept alive the faith 
in a God who was worthy to be worshiped always 
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by W. G. Chanter 


and everywhere, in sunshine and shadow, it 
tory and defeat, in prosperity and in povert; 
prayers of the Psalter are the utterance of : 
shakable hope. 

Psalms 90 is a prayer in which the m: 
eternity of God is contrasted with the fl 
brevity of human life, beset as it is with car: 
sorrow, ended in the long silence of death 
this awestruck confession of human wea 
begins with the confident affirmation that a 
man life is in the hand of God. 


Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-pla: 
In all generations. 


It ends in a prayer of faith, the faith 
lightens all the darkness of man’s transient 
ence: 


And let the favor of the Lord our God | 


upon us; 

And establish thou the work of our han: 
upon us; 

Yea, the work of our hands estab! 
thou it. 


There is no despair for the Hebrew so lon 
can pray to the God who is the eternal d) 
place even of transient man and so long 
can commit the work of his fleeting year 
eternal Guardian of all good and honest 
The God of the Hebrews was the Gi 
Ruler of all human history. The Hebrew 
and did pray for their nation and give thai 
its past glories and confess its shortcomins 
they never forgot that the divine ruler of |! 
was always with a righteous purpose, that 
he blessed Israel with conquest it was 


That they might keep his statutes, 
And observe his laws (Psalms 105: 45 


Nor when they acknowledged the sins o 
fathers and recalled in sorrowful peniten 
chastisements which had followed, could th: 
get the pardoning grace and saving powe! 

same righteous Jehovah. 


[They] were brought low in their iniq 

Nevertheless he regarded their distr: 

When he heard their cry: 

And he remembered for them his cove 

And repented according to the multitu: 
his lovingkindnesses (Psalms 106: 4 


In his prayer and praise the Hebrew lear 
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trace in the history of the past and the present 
life of the world the firm guidance of a divine 
hand. These things might seem to be only a 
tangled web of broken threads and discordant 
colors, but as he turned to God in prayer the 
Hebrew of old could cry out “My heart is fixed, 
O God” (Psalms 108:1). 

The God whom the Hebrews found in prayer 
was the God of the nations as they made history 
and he made even the wrath of man to praise him. 
But he was also a God who had regard for the 
needs of the individual and was always present in 
his life, no nook or cranny of which was foreign 
to him. This was the great idea back of the Law. 
It was the perception that the Law was God’s 
gift as a guide by which every Israelite could 
make all his life acceptable to God that made the 
writer of Psalms 19 cry out as he meditated on 
the glory of the Law, 


Let the words of my mouth and the medi- 
tations of my heart 

Be acceptable in thy sight, 

O Lord, my rock, and my redeemer 
(Psalms 19:14). 


For the Law could, after all, regulate only the 
actions of men, but as the devout Hebrew thought 
of its great governing purpose, he realized that it 
pointed beyond its letter to the cleansing of the 
inner life as well. Thus prayer deepened and en- 
riched the life of the worshiper as he waited in 
the presence of God. 

One further word should be said about the 
prayers of the Psalter. They show us a keen and 
joyous sense of the presence of God in nature. 
The Hebrew was at home in the world of nature 
because he was the child of that God who had 
created that world and dwelt in it. Thus the 
splendor of the midday heavens, ruled by the 
glory of the sun, declared the glory of God, pro- 
claimed it with a voiceless but inescapable utter- 
ance to the uttermost ends of the earth. The mid- 
night sky reminded the man of prayer of the 
infinite greatness of Jehovah. He hears the solemn 
majesty of the music of the spheres. But he is re- 
minded also of the strange dignity of puny man, 
to whom the God who made the universe has 
entrusted the overlordship of his creation and has 
given an intimacy even with himself. In the 
warmth and color of a harvest landscape another 
sound is heard, the song of praise from fruitful 
hill and pasture and grainfield to him who is 
crowning the year with his goodness (Psalms 
65: 11-13). The praises and prayers of the Hebrew 
united him with the world of nature which also 
sang its praises to the God who had created it 
and had made it his dwelling place. Wordsworth 
lamented that modern man had lost this feeling 
for nature as having a message for him, 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 


We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! * 


He could never have said that for the ancient 
Hebrew. 

Nevertheless, the fine clarity of Israel’s re- 
ligious insight is shown in the fact her great seers 
never worshiped nature, never confused the Cre- 
ator with his creation. The false gods which the 
Israelites found in Canaan were nature gods, mere 
personifications of the unmoral and incalculable 
forces of nature. The sun was a god, the moon was 
a goddess, nature in each of its manifestations 
was more or less vaguely personified and wor- 
shiped. But to the Hebrew the sun was a creation 
of God and his beauty was only a manifestation, 
a great one to be sure, of the infinite glory of his 
Creator. The splendor of the midnight sky re- 
minded the Hebrew of far greater majesty of the 
God whose handiwork it was and turned his heart 
to reverent and humble thanksgiving for the way 
in which this mighty Being graciously dealt with 
men. Nature is God’s, it is not God. 

Thus the prayer life of the Hebrew led him to 
the heart of reality and gave to all his life a joyous 
radiance, a high dignity, a perpetual hope, an 
inexhaustible richness. 


Aids to Teaching by Roger Ortmayer 


This lesson is the last of three discussing prayer 
in the Old Testament. Some threads run steadily 
through the series: 

1. God has voluntarily come to man, spoken to 
him, and in prayer man responds. The reply of 
man to God’s address is a condition of religious 
growth. 

2. Prayer and the religion of the Hebrews went 
together. They are, in fact, the same. Neither 
could exist without the other. Religion, for the 
Jews, was prayer—the conversation with the 
Lord. 

3. The religious person grows in prayer to- 
ward spiritual understanding. Sometimes God 
seems to hide from him; at others his prayers do 
not seem to be answered; but when persistent in 
prayer, persons come more closely to understand- 
ing the will of God, which so often differs from 
man’s desires. 

4. Men of all conditions can and do pray—from 
the king to the condemned, from the uncertain 
farmer who is to become the leader of men, such 
as Gideon, to the strong man who has betrayed 
his Lord, as did Samson. They all pray; for God 
reaches across all lines that would divide. 

The study today is concentrated on the Psalms. 
In this collection, called by some “the praises of 
Israel,” are about all the types of prayer possible 
to the religious man. Some of the writers cry out 
in bitterness of soul, some are complacently satis- 


1From “The World Is Too Much With Us,” by William 
Wordsworth. 
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Looking from the Mount of Olives, across the valley to modern Jerusalem, the ancient walls which enclosed 








Temple area are clearly visible. Psalms 120 through 134—‘“‘Songs of Ascents’”—were probably used by pilgri: 
they went up to Jerusalem and the Temple. (Photo by J. Lane Miller.) 


fied. Therefore, it is obvious, all of the Psalms 
are not of equal value as prayer guides. But they 
help us see the conditions of man at prayer and 
to realize the scope of prayer’s possibilities. 

The Psalms listed for daily reading are of vari- 
ous types: Psalms 4, a hymn of faith, to Psalms 
51:1-15 in which a contrite sinner prays for par- 
don. In between are a plea for justice (Psalms 7) 
and a cry from a desolate spirit (Psalms 22). 
Also we have a prayer of faith and hope (Psalms 
16), praise for the help of the Lord (Psalms 30), 
and a song of assurance (Psalms 43). 


Outline of the Lesson 


An outline such as this is only intended to be 
suggestive. Throw it away, rearrange, or substi- 
tute according to your needs. The two paragraphs 
immediately following it are brief summaries of 
the material in Adult Student and the “Biblical 
Interpretations” from ADULT TEACHER. 


I. What the Psalter is 
A. Variety of writers and religious conditions 
B. Hymns 
C. Prayers—personal and collective for pur- 
poses of worship 
II. Prayers in the Psalms 
A. Thanksgiving and adoration 
B. Confession 


C. For deliverance and help . 


D. Morning and evening 
E. Dedication 





III. We learn from the Psalms 
A. The richness and variety of prayer 
B. Our needs are the same as those of | 
C. The meaning of history 


Cushman (Adult Student) discusses so 
the uses of the Psalms originally: hymns, li 
cal uses in Temple worship, intense person: 
pressions coming from the depth of the hea 
prayers, the Psalms show man’s timeless 1 
alternating between despair and trust, expre 
of the common good. The prayers make pet 
to Jehovah, but do so with adoration and th: 
giving for strength of soul. God has befor: 
made his promises; Israel responds grate 
The fifty-first Psalm is seen as the classical p 
of confession. Others are prayers for delive: 
and for all the circumstances of life, such a 
occasions of morning and evening. The real s 
ity for man is in God, who has come first t: 
with his call. 

Chanter examines the rewards found in |] 
study which effectively speaks the language « 
religious heart. Central is the prayer of th 
giving for God himself. Contrasted with ‘ 
eternity, man knows that he is little, bu 
prayer is an affirmation of faith in the Rul 
all human history. The psalmist sees in li! 
firm guidance of the divine hand. Through p 
his life is enriched with the joyous sense of | 
presence in all, certainly including nature 
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Problems for Discussion 


A French-Jewish-Christian saint seems to have 
flashed briefly across our time a decade ago. She 
was named Simone Weil. 

Simone Weil suffered for her land through 
the years of World War II. After a brief time in 
the United States, she went back to London and 
there was asked to write a report that would deal 
with the problem of how to bring about a regen- 
eration in the stricken life of France. In the spring 
of 1943, she finished her volume, now published 
as The Need for Roots (1952). A few months later 
she died, partly as a result of her refusal to eat 
more food than she knew the starving people of 
her country could have. She insisted that she 
must suffer with them; there was no better way to 
demonstrate her love. While there was hunger, 
she must hunger. And the only way her France 
could recover would be through the growing of 
roots, roots which would locate the nation’s life 
in the fundamentals of existence. 

In what ways do the prayers of the Psalms re- 
mind us of fundamentals? How can prayer help us 
recover our roots? Are roots necessary to mod- 
ern life? 

2. The Queen of Holland, visiting the United 
States and riding down New York’s streets amid 
showers of ticker tape, said that it must be very 
difficult for Americans to be alone and think; they 
are surrounded by much excitement and many 
things and gadgets. 

Have our gadgets and manufactured things 
made it difficult for us to see God in nature? Does 
a mechanized civilization have any place for a 
Creator other than man? Is it easier for a more 
simple civilization than ours, such as that of the 
psalmist, to have communion in prayer with God? 
Why? 

3. Early Christianity was thought to be illegal 
at best and dangerous to the state at worst. As a 
consequence, many of the writings of the New 
Testament carry odors of prison life. 

Scholars recognize that it is necessary to have 
a high degree of sympathetic understanding in 
order to analyze correctly the writings they con- 
sider. That is, they must from their own experi- 
ence have a community of feeling with the writer 
they are studying. But to recapture the feelings 
of the convict and the one under sentence of 
death has been difficult. Events of the last twenty 
years have offered a genuine escape from the 
dilemma faced. Contemporary Christians have 
been killed and imprisoned because of their loy- 
alty to Christ. Many of them have known the 
Scriptures intimately. They have bridged the 
chasm of experience and can help us under- 
stand a certain accent of the Scripture that was 
a mystery before. 

The prison odors of early Christianity have 
come back to cling to modern individuals. The 
diaries, meditations, and scraps of writings that 
contemporary martyrs have left have opened a 


better understanding of similar martyrdoms of 
early Christians. 

How similar are our experiences today to those 
of biblical writers? Is the psalmists’ rejoicing in 
nature understandable to one who knows only 
crowded asphalt streets? List some of the condi- 
tions of life expressed by the psalmists in prayer 
which are familiar to most of us. 


Prayer and History’s Meaning 


Hanns Lilje is a modern Christian who knows 
what prison life means as one faces death. In the 
last days of World War II, he was in prison, daily 
expecting to be executed by the Gestapo. He 
knew that the end of his country, Germany, was in 
sight, that a ruined Europe would have to be 
faced by those that survived. From his prison cell 
he looked back over what had happened and saw 
that what had brought Europe to destruction was 
a broken spiritual foundation. Old formulas were 
no longer adequate. He looked to the Scriptures 
and to the Protestant leaders of the Reformation 
for help in the rebuilding. 

The perspective of the Bible and its Protestant 
interpreters gave Hanns Lilje the clue to the 
meaning of what had happened to Europe in the 
last hundred years and also the hope for solid 
reconstruction. As a Christian, he knows the 
background out of which the psalmist cried and 
sang, his moments of despair and his reasons for 
thanksgiving. He cannot be disillusioned because 
he knows the depths to which man can sink. But 
he cannot long despair, because he realizes that 
man does not control history. 

Prayer is more than “the soul’s sincere desire,” 
as the poet put it. It is a response to God’s call. 
Practiced with discipline, it helps us confess 
our wrongdoing, but in the confession to draw 
upon a strength that will renew. 

All through this study we have noted that 
prayer is a dialogue: man responding, God ad- 
dressing. God has made the promises, and man 
works upon their basis. In prayer man seeks to 
know the purpose of history for himself, his 
family and loved ones, his community the world, 
and to reorder his life and his institutions in its 
demands. 


: ¥ - 


Reason—Necessary But Corruptible 


THE classical Christian view asserts that reason 
is not God, it is not the sole criterion of truth, and 
is not only finite and limited, but often corrupted 
by sin. Yet, it is a necessary and valuable faculty. 
Its great function is to serve as an instrument of 
criticism and as a restraint upon extreme inter- 
pretations of emotional and mystical experiences. 
Reason is indispensable to reflection on and analy- 
sis of various religious experiences, as well as to 
the task of relating them to other experiences or 
known principles. —From Guide to the Christian 
Faith, by William A. Spurrier. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1952. Used by permission. 
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Aug. 24: THE PURPOSE OF ISRAEL’S WORSHIP 


Biblical Interpretations 


The national worship of ancient Israel cen- 
tered around the idea of a covenant which Je- 
hovah had made with Israel, giving the nation a 
special relation to him. This covenant, freely 
offered by Jehovah and freely accepted by Israel, 
was not merely a promise made by Jehovah of 
wealth and prosperity, of victory in war and ma- 
terial plenty in peace. It was traced back to 
Abraham and the covenant he had made with his 
God. That covenant was not concerned with any 
material good which was to come to Abraham. 
He was promised for himself only the prospect of 
being the ancestor of a race in which all the 
families of the earth were to be blessed. He 
was to be the builder of the foundations for a 
far-off future. Moreover the triumph of that 
future was not to be a matter of material wealth 
only or even principally, but the race which 
Abraham was to found was to “keep the way of 
Jehovah, to do righteousness and justice” and thus 
in it all the families of the earth were to be 
blessed (Genesis 18:17-19). 

Thus there was in the worship of the Israelite 
an element of the moral and the spiritual. This 
element grew stronger as Hebrew religion de- 


A view of Mount Carmel where the great contest between 
Elijah and the priests of Baal took place. 
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veloped. But the Hebrew never despised mat 
prosperity. He never gave to his picture of lif 
false simplicity which is attained by ignorin; 
earthly needs of men. On the other hand, : 
best, he was too wise to think that man « 
ever live by bread alone. He knew that his s} 
ual needs were of first importance and that u 
they were satisfied all the wealth of the \ 
could bring only an uncertain peace, a dul 
security, and in the long run, if not in the 
run, the bleak disillusionment of frustratio: 
defeat. 

When the enslaved Israelites came out of 
to the freedom of desert life, they had a dif 
time, as the Old Testament record clearly s! 
in adapting themselves to the hard conditio: 
nomadic existence. In facing the task of m: 
a free people out of a horde of slaves, Mose: 
inspired and strengthened by a living faith 
living God. Moses succeeded at length on! 
bringing to his people some measure of his ‘ 
The people were led to see themselves as in + 
nant with the austere and terrible God of 
who promised them freedom in a land of 
own, but conditioned his promise on their a 
to show themselves worthy of his leadership 

What the worship of the desert was lik: 
cannot know in any detail. The picture o! 
tabernacle with its ornate furnishings an: 
elaborate ritual is the work of devout men 
much later age who could think of the wo 
of their nation only as they themselves kn« 
But we can be sure that the austere simpli: 
of desert life were reflected in a worship v 
stressed the close and immediate dependen: 
men on God and his imperative demand that 
show themselves worthy of him by courag: 
fortitude in meeting the hardships and co: 
of the wilderness. The God of Sinai was not 
pleased by forms of worship carried on by 
indulgent weaklings. 


The toils of the desert were succeed he 
comparative luxury of Canaan. Nov reat 
test of Israel began. Here the Israelit: con- 
fronted with the problem of ada iemselves 
to a life new in almost every w: vy could the 


desert adapt 
with milk and 
ore difficult be- 
well-established 
forms of worship 
influence of those 
invading Hebrews 


austere and simple religion of 
itself to life and a land flow 
honey? The problem was th: 
cause Israel found in Cana: 
religion with highly develo) 
which had grown up‘under 
very conditions to which 
had to adapt themselves. 
Let us see what this Canaanitish worship was. 
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It was based on the worship of gods who were 
personifications of the forces of nature, and it was 
aimed at securing the gifts which the soil and 
climate of Canaan brought to its inhabitants. 
Good harvests, the increase of flocks and herds, 
fruitful vineyards, many children—these were the 
gifts which the worshipers of the gods of Canaan 
sought at their hands. 

The Israelites who had now to become farmers 
had to learn the way to success in this new field 
from their Canaanite neighbors who told them, 
with complete conviction, that successful farming 
began, continued, and ended in the worship of the 
gods of the land. These mighty beings rewarded 
their worshipers with lavish material abundance 
but they would withhold it from those who, dwell- 
ing in the domains of the gods, did not give them 
their due in properly offered sacrifice. Of course 
the farmer had to use whatever skill he had 
learned from experience, but without the favor of 
the gods that would not be enough. 

If the Israelites rejected the Canaanite gods, 
they had little chance of getting help from the 
Canaanite farmers who feared their own gods far 
too much to associate with those who flouted 
them. Naturally, the first attempts at farming of 
the unskilled and uninstructed newcomers were 
not very successful. Their failures were attributed 
to their refusal to worship the gods of their new 
country. While the children of Israel never quite 
renounced Jehovah, some kind of compromise 
was, humanly speaking, inevitable. 

Apart from the appeal of material prosperity, 
the worship of the Canaanite gods was in itself 
attractive. Each village had its own local god or 
Baal—Baal meaning Master or Lord, a title rather 
than a name. These Baals (the Hebrew plural is 
Baalim) were worshiped at the village temples, 
referred to in the Bible as “high places” since they 
were built on the highest land in the vicinity. 

Naturally, worship centered around the course 
of the agricultural year. Worship was chiefly a 
matter of feasting in which gratitude to the god 
of nature was manifested by a lavish consumption 
of their gifts in the satisfaction of the bodily appe- 
tites. The magnificent virility of nature and the 
nature gods seemed akin to the sexual urges in 
human beings, and thus was found a warrant for 
the free exercise of those urges. Thus the worship 
of the baalim at the village high places was all 
too often an orgy of greed and lust. Unfortunately 
this lavish self-indulgence had a strong appeal to 
many of the Hebrew invaders, weary as they were 
of the pinched life of the desert. 

That the religion taught by Moses survived and 
developed under these conditions is the remark- 
able thing about the history of Hebrew worship. 
That it did so was the result of the way in which 
it had fostered in the Israelites an invincible love 
of freedom. Fond as they were of the material 
goods of Canaan, they were never willing to pur- 
chase them at the price of freedom. Freedom they 
could not have without war. Victory in war was 


not for those who were softened and corrupted 
by self-indulgence. Israel did for long periods 
succumb to the temptations of Canaanite life and 
worship. When she did, she fell a prey to her 
enemies, to tribes from the desert as hard and 
tough as her children once had been. 

But the men of Israel could not long be content 
to remain in subjection. Once a leader arose to 
rally them around the banner of Jehovah, they 
regained their old-time faith and returned to the 
cleaner and more manly worship of an earlier day. 
No doubt this worship was crude. No doubt it 
made Jehovah a grim war God, the God of battles. 
But at least he was worshiped in the hope of 
freedom, not for wine and grain and oil and meat. 
The great gift he was offered was courage in 
battle and loyalty in the war against the heathen, 
not fat oxen on which the worshipers gorged 
themselves in company with the gods who gave 
them the fruits of fields and of flocks richly to 
enjoy. 

Thus the period of the judges was a time when 
the development of Israel’s worship was a battle 
for her soul. The earlier days of the monarchy 
were days when the struggle was still going on. 
But it was gradually being realized by Israel that 
it was Jehovah and not these little village gods 
who was the giver of all good gifts, that he ruled 
in nature as well as in war. 


Aids to Teaching by Roger Ortmayer 


Man is both an individual and a member of a 
group. If he lives alone, apart from others and 
gives rein only to his individual interests and 
habits, he is rightly regarded as queer. Nor can 
he completely immerse himself in the group. He 
has his needs for privacy. His privacy must not 
be invaded without serious consequences to his 
good behavior. 

Prayer and worship are like society and the 
individual—simply different aspects of the same 
thing. We might think of prayer as man in his 
solitariness responding to God. In prayer he is 
often in the company of his fellows, but for con- 
venience’s sake let us say that he is then at wor- 
ship. One certainly may worship God when alone, 
but one is most likely to do so in the company of 
his fellows. Corporate worship stimulates and 
channels the conversation with God through a 
variety of techniques. Both are necessary for 
people. 

Sometimes men have imagined that they can get 
along without any rites and ceremonies. Our 
period in Western culture witnesses a variety of 
such claims. A mass of people imagine that they 
are self-sufficient, having no need for association 
on a religious basis with their fellow men. Then 
along comes a Hitler, a Mussolini, or some other 
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nationalist savior who provides a second-rate, if 
spectacular, ritual, and they fall for it with the 
dispatch of air flowing into a vacuum. In fact, if 
man would be without a spiritual vacuum, he 
must cultivate the arts of worship. 

This need for worship on a fellowship basis was 
early felt by the Hebrews. That the practices at 
the beginning are not very helpful to us today is 
obvious. They were soon outgrown by the He- 
brews themselves. 

A contract bound the Israelites to Jehovah. It 
was the tovenant relationship which brought them 
together in worship. Alone they would cry for 
help, but never for long did they stay solitary. 
The covenant was made as a people. It was re- 
enacted as the Pilgrims set sail from Leyden in 
Holland in 1620. John Robinson spoke to the little 
band that sailed for America. “He... put us in 
mind of our Church-Covenant . . . whereby we 
promise and cevenant with God and one with 
another, to receive whatsoever light or truth shall 
be made known to us from his written Word.” 

It was that covenant which was to produce the 
New England meetinghouse that stood at the 
center of the township. Only together could they 
meet the pledges of the covenant as they wor- 
shiped God. It was as a people, worshiping to- 
gether, that the Israelites sought to meet the terms 
of their contract. 


Outline of the Lesson 


This outline should be used only as a possible 
guide. Revise it as you wish. The two paragraphs 
immediately following are brief summaries from 
the lesson in Adult Student and the “Biblical 
Interpretations” above. 


I. What worship is 
A. Prayer on the corporate level 
B. The people meeting their covenant with 
God 
C. The God of worship 
II. Israel’s worship 
A. Its purpose . 
B. Meeting the social need 
C. Tension with Canaanite practices 
III. Some of the forms of Israel’s worship 
A. Remembrance 
B. Developing element of the moral 
C. The pressure of freedom 


Baab (Adult Student) says that the aim of this 
unit is to discover what public worship meant in 
ancient Israel, its start, changes, and influence. 
Because Israel remembered what had happened 
to her in the past, she met at the altar of the God 
who had made known his goodness and love in 
those events. Through worship, oneness with God 
was sought. Through worship, Israel adjusted 
herself to God’s purposes. 

Chanter emphasizes that Israel’s worship cen- 
tered around her covenant relationship with God. 
The moral element in worship was a developing 
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Problems for Discussion 


1. Douglas Steere tells : 
tained from Séren Kierke; 
of theology. One time a « 
across the skies, as free a 
wishes of the flock, wande: 
air, chanced to stop at a farmyard where some 
tame ducks were being fed. He ate their feed and 
liked it so well that he waited for the next meal, 
the next, and then the time went away and when 
autumn came and his old companions flew over- 
head and cried at him to come with them, he was 
roused with desire to fly away, flapped his wings 
vigorously, but could not get off the ground. He 
had grown fat and lazy on the farmer’s corn. 
He resigned himself to a farmyard existence, and 
each year the calls of his wild friends grew fainter 
and fainter to him. 

In what way were the I: 
duck gone tame when they 
land of milk and honey of ‘ 
to practice worship to cultiv: 
the process by which person 
stant in attendance at wo 
church are now found seld« 
ent, although they will insi 
ested in the church? 

2. In the mechanism of 01 
ing separately sees a field m 
covered by the two together. 
working in harmony do mor: 
vide a larger picture for a per 
a new and novel image, some? 
eye can do alone. Like the ol: 
granddad’s day, when looking at twin cards would 
produce an illusion of depth, a third dimension to 
the picture, so the two eyes give perspective, an 
added dimension that is not present for one. Two 
eyes always give a better sense of judging dis- 
tances and relationships. 

In what ways does worship with one’s fellows 
provide insights into God’s will that are not avail- 
able in private? What are some of the dimensions 
of worship that are added in the fellowship which 
cannot be found alone? Why did the Jews think 
it necessary to have public worship? Why should 
we? 

3. It used to be thought that cities were sink- 
holes of iniquity. That is, young persons setting 
off to the city from an isolated farm life, were 
warned against the sins of the city. It was the 
hope of their parents and friends that they would 
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not succumb to the dangers thought to accompany 
existence in the city. 

In what ways were the Israelites in Canaan 
somewhat like the farm youngster in the big city 
of fifty or sixty years ago? Were the dangers real 
or only imagined that the unsophisticated young- 
ster met in the city? How did Israel meet the 
dangers to her religion that she faced in the 
Baals? 


The Moral Element of Worship 


It has almost come to pass that the so-called 
nonliturgical churches have become as rigid in 
their worship patterns, if not so rich, as the formal 
churches they protest against. In church after 
church there seems to be an unbroken pattern of 
“exercises.” The claim has been that the elaborate 
ceremony of the liturgical churches has become 
frozen and the people go through the worship by 
rote, like a youngster repeating the alphabet from 
memory. It does not mean anything. But neither 
does the opposite extreme when it falls into an 


unimaginative and constantly repeated pattern. 

Worship, when alive, should be a kind of vita- 
min prescription for the religious conscience. It 
gives tone and tenor to the religious experience. 
That is why it should never be allowed to fall 
into a thoughtless pattern but on the other hand 
should also avoid cheap and sentimental tricks. 
At the center of worship is the reverence for God. 

God who is revered in the Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition is a god of goodness and love. That means 
that fundamentally he is a moral ruler and ex- 
pects from his followers an emphasis upon the 
moral qualities which characterize himself. 

Israel had constantly to be brought back in her 
worship from the notion that worship had nothing 
to do with conduct and also from the intriguing 
qualities of Baal worship which met needs on an 
immoral level. We need forever to be re-examin- 
ing our worship. It must not be allowed to be dry 
and inconsequential. It should stimulate in us the 
ery for the moral which is the demand of our 
Lord. 


Aug. 31: THE TIME AND PLACE OF ISRAEL’S WORSHIP 


Biblical Interpretations 


The development of Hebrew worship in a strug- 
gle between Canaanitish influences and the aus- 
tere religion of the God of Sinai can be traced in 
the historical literature of the Old Testament and 
in the prophetical books. In the opening chapters 
of I Samuel, we are shown the family religion of 
Elkanah who was, no doubt, a typical well-to-do 
Ephraimite. There was an annual pilgrimage to 
the shrine at Shiloh where sacrifice was accom- 
panied by feasting and drunkenness was common 
enough for Hannah’s wordless prayer to excite 
the suspicion of Eli, while even his sons, the 
priests of Jehovah, indulge their lusts (I Samuel 
1; 2:11-26). Shiloh is more than a local shrine, 
and Jehovah is more than a local Baal. These 
Canaanitish excesses do not go on without a pro- 
test, but there is evidence of a compromise be- 
tween the worship of Israel and the worship of 
Canaan which has both good and bad sides. The 
good side is that Jehovah is worshiped not only 
as the God of war but as Ruler of nature as well. 
The bad side is that the unmoral character of the 
nature gods of Canaan is being attributed to 
Jehovah and is influencing his worship. 

This evil influence, however, has not completely 
triumphed. Those who held fast to the conviction 
that the morally disciplined life was a primary 
demand of Jehovah were finally successful in 
developing the purity of Hebrew worship to a 
point at which it was safe from the contamina- 
tions of Canaan. In this the prophetic movement 
in Israel played the principal part. 

In I Samuel 9 and 10, the prophets appear as 
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arousing the spirit of the people to resistance to 
the attempts of the Philistines to enslave them. 
They insisted that the worship of Jehovah was 
not only a device to insure material prosperity but 
was also a way to freedom. Samuel who was him- 
self a prophet was the leader of Israel in her flight 
for freedom. In II Samuel, a prophet, Nathan, 
appears as the guardian of the moral standard of 
the nation even when the king himself is the 
offender. Liberty and morality are essential ele- 
ments in the religion of the desert. Both demand 
the disciplined life as the Baalim did not. 
Perhaps the climax of this struggle between 
Jehovah and the Baalim in the period preceding 
the great prophets of the eighth century B.c. is 
to be found in the work of Elijah. There the great 
difference between Jehovah and Baal is strongly 
marked. In the great contest on Mount Carmel, 
Jehovah’s worship appears in strong contrast with 
the worship of Baal as the prophets of Baal seek 
to arouse their absentee god by displays of frenzy, 
while Elijah approaches Jehovah with a calm 
and rational prayer for help in turning Israel back 
to the true God. Jehovah, in his sending of rain, 
shows himself to be the Ruler of nature, but he 
is not a nature god—he transcends nature and 
rules also in the affairs of men. He is insistent on 
justice in all human relations, as the story of Na- 
both clearly shows. The worship of Jehovah must 
include more than a demand for the good things 
of this world; it must be more than a wild exhi- 
bition of emotionalism. It must be governed by the 
realization of God’s moral and rational demands. 
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The final victory of Jehovah over the Baalim 
was not won till after the Exile, but the great 
prophets, if they did not live to see the victory 
still made it certain. Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and 
Micah and Jeremiah made it forever clear that the 
worship of Jehovah was possible only to those 
who had clean hands and pure hearts. In their 
day the only possible object of worship was Je- 
hovah, and his altars were smoking with lavish 
sacrifices offered by a numerous priesthood in 
stately shrines with an elaborate ritual. But while 
the title “Baal” may have been abolished, or, if 
used, was applied only to Jehovah, the spirit of 
Baal worship was not. Isarel’s worship was still 
centered around the desire for the material goods 
of life and for victory over her national enemies 
rather than over her national sins. 

This worship the prophets denounced as false, 
an insult to the majesty of Jehovah which he 
sternly resented and utterly rejected. Hosea calls 
it nothing but Baal worship, participation in which 
was a sure sign of a total lack of knowledge of 
Jehovah. Amos saw in this unmoral ritual an 
altogether revolting substitute for righteousness 
in the national life. Isaiah heard Jehovah pro- 
claim his loathing of this odious combination of 
iniquity and the solemn pomp of religious cere- 
mony. Jeremiah denounced even the Temple in 
Jerusalem as a den of thieves. These men did not 
succeed in completely purifying the worship of 
their day, but they gave the evils they denounced 
a deadly blow. 

Even so, it was after the time of Isaiah that the 
low point in ancient Hebrew worship seems to 
have been reached. In II Kings 21: 1-18, Manasseh, 
the son and successor of the righteous Hezekiah, 
appears as the persistent patron of heathenish 
worship in all its most abominable forms. He was 
a monster of iniquity, who, by his outrageous mis- 
doings, sealed the doom of Judah. The prophets 
were driven underground for the more than fifty 
years of his reign. It was not till his grandson, 
Josiah, came of age that the tide turned. 

For the story of the great reform of Israel’s 
worship which this king carried through, we must 
look to II Kings 22 and 23. It is connected with 
the Book of Deuteronomy, the core of which at 
least, was the book of the law discovered in the 
Temple when Josiah set out to renovate it. 

The essential thing about the reform of worship 
as laid down in Deuteronomy is the total abolition 
of all sacrifice at the village shrines, the high 
places. These little temples and the sacrificial 
worship offered there dated back to pre-Israelite 
Canaan and the atmosphere and practices of the 
old Baal worship clung to them. To the Hebrew 
peasant, they were by this time his ancestral 
shrines, the practices of their worship were his 
ancestral worship. Only by a complete destruc- 
tion of these temples and all the forms of worship 
connected with them could the old Baal spirit and 
the old Baal practices be abolished. 
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Now at last a king strong enough and bold 
enough had appeared to do what the prophets 
had long been calling for. The decay of the oppres- 
sive Assyrian Empire gave him a free hand, and 
Josiah used it to make as effective as legal regula- 
tion could, the teaching of the prophets as to true 
worship. Only at Jerusalem, where the king could 
enforce the new law of worship could sacrifice be 
offered to Jehovah. 

The great festivals which had been connected 
with the times of harvest and had been in the 
village shrines scenes of gluttonous and licentious 
revelry could now be held only at Jerusalem. 
They were now connected not only with the gifts 
of nature but with the events in Israel’s history 
in which Jehovah had showed his favor to his 
chosen people not by bounteous harvests but by 
the far greater gifts of liberty. 

Along with this reform of worship went also a 
great affirmation of the place in religion of justice 
for all men. The insistence upon justice and na- 
tional righteousness was now written into a new 
code in which this great prophetic teaching was 
expressed more emphatically and explicitly than 
in any previous code. 

This reform was sweeping. At first it seems to 
have been welcomed and endorsed by as great a 
prophet as the young Jeremiah. But it soon be- 
came apparent to him that legislation, even so 
good a body of legislation as this, was not enough. 
The hearts of the people were unchanged. While 
the new forms were accepted, the great command- 
ment of Deuteronomy, to love Jehovah, was a 
dead letter. An unregenerate people found in the 
exaltation of the Temple at Jerusalem only a new 
ground for the complacent assurance that regard- 
less of their conduct the presence in their city of 
this sacred building, and the regular performance 
in it of the sacred ritual gave them complete 
security under the guardianship of the mighty 
Jehovah. The law of righteousness was all but 
forgotten. The law of ritual was made supreme. 
It took the earthquake of the destruction of the 
city and its Temple—it took the vast calamity of 
the Babylonian conquest and the Exile—to bring 
Israel to that purity of worship which was asso- 
ciated with the Second Temple. 


Aids to Teaching by Roger Ortmayer 


A popular professional baseball player says that 
he much prefers talking about baseball to children 
rather than to adults. He explains, “Grownups 
ask, ‘Why don’t you?’ while children ask, ‘How 
do you?’” 

Too many persons have decided they know so 
much about the art of worship that all they 
need to do is to criticise its performance. They no 
longer seek to immerse themselve in its experi- 
ence; they are more content to be carping specta- 
tors. 
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The basic value of worship comes from partici- 
pation. Then the association of time and place 
gains an intrinsic value incomprehensible to the 
outsider. One who has never worshiped God in 
surroundings symbolic of his goodness and beauty 
can describe the details of what goes on, he can 
clock the performance, make a list of the dress 
and symbols, but its meaning will forever elude 
him. The essence is available only to the partici- 
pant. 

Because the Hebrews made a connection be- 
tween God’s care and what happened to them, 
and because they thought of all places and times 
as under his dominion, they remembered what 
had happened in the past by means of their re- 
ligious holy days. God transcended both places 
and events, but because he was the Lord of his- 
tory and the ruler of nature, it was normal and 
desirable that his worship should be peculiarly 
significant at certain places and times. 

In a like manner, for us such seasons in the 
Christian year as Easter and Christmas have an 
impact upon worship that no other times can. 
They celebrate and observe certain events which 
we remember. At such times the association is 
sharp and meaningful. 

Every faithful Christian longs to visit the Holy 
Land. This is not because any special merit will 
be obtained from a pilgrimage. It is because the 
nestling village of Bethlehem and shores of Gali- 
lee are places which carry associations that no 
other places can have. 

In the combination of time and place and moral 
expectancy of worship, the Hebrews elevated its 
practice to the heights upon which a mature 
Christian faith could be built. 


Outline of the Lesson 


This is tentative and suggestive only. Imme- 
diately following the outline are two paragraphs 
which summarize the lesson treatments of Baab 
and Chanter. 


I. Background of the lesson 
A. The purpose of Israel’s worship (last Sun- 
day) 
B. The Israelite-Canaanite conflict and com- 
promise 
II. Special Hebrew occasion for worship 
A. Passover 
B. Feast of Weeks and Feast of Tabernacles 
C. The Sabbath 
III. Centralized and decentralized worship 
A. Development of the Temple worship 
B. Role of the synagogue 
C. Modern implications 


Baab notes that everything man does has a 
place and a time. Its meaning may be universal 
and everlasting, but the act can be pinpointed. 
The Israelites had two kinds of associations in 
their worship—things that happened in nature 
such as the seasons and those that happened to 





Elijah. See I Kings 16 for the story of his contest with 
the priests of Baal. 


the people, the events of history. The Passover 
was both a springtime festival and a commemora- 
tion of the deliverance from Egypt. The Feast of 
Weeks was honoring an early harvest and that of 
Tabernacles the late. The Day of Atonement was 
especially significant in a yearly sense, but the 
Sabbath was the most important “day” develop- 
ment. The conflict between the local “high places” 
and the Jerusalem Temple came out of Israelite 
history and the needs of the people. 

Chanter notes the struggle between the austere 
desert religion of the Jews and the Canaanite’s 
religious appeal, with the compromises and pro- 
phetic protest climaxing in the struggle of Elijah. 
Jehovah became exalted as the “ruler of nature 
but not a nature God,” a provocative and impor- 
tant distinction. The final victory was moral and 
not won until after the Exile, when the principles 
of true worship were exalted. The struggle be- 
tween moral and immoral worship went on 
throughout the Hebrews’ entire national history. 
A low point was reached in the reign of Manasseh, 
which contrasted with the reform of Josiah and 
centralization of temple worship. But this reform 
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brought a new threat to true worship—the sub- 
stitution of ritual and correct practice for right- 
eousness. 


Problems for Discussion 


1. During Holy Week it is the practice in many 
cities to shut up the stores on the afternoon of 
Good Friday. The employees are dismissed and 
the churches are open for the services of remem- 
brance. This has come about because of the pres- 
sure of the Christian churches and a common 
acknowledgment that Good Friday is a “holy 
day.” 

In practice, however, it seems as if by most it 
is regarded as a holiday, seen from the secular 
point of view. The majority of those released from 
work go golfing, go to the movies, organize parties, 
or seek some other kind of entertainment. 

The very origin of the word holiday illustrates 
what has happened. It is derived from “holy day.” 
It was a time for the serious consideration of the 
matters of God. But it has come to mean a time 
of gaiety and often unrestrained festivity with no 
connection to true worship. 

How was the Hebrew-Cannanite struggle simi- 
lar to the holy-day—holiday tension of Good Fri- 
day or Christmas? What can be done to recover 
the true meaning of religious holidays for this 
country? The reforms of Josiah centralized wor- 
ship in Jerusalem so that the government could 
keep control of what happened. Should the gov- 
ernment mix into religious forms in this land? 

2. One of the foundamental differences be- 
tween Roman Catholicism and Protestantism is 
that of centralization and decentralization in re- 
ligion. With the final acceptance of the doctrine 
of papal infallibility near the close of the nine- 
teenth century, Roman Catholicism centered com- 
plete authority in the Vatican. Protestantism 
operates on the opposite principle; final authority 
rests with the individual. It is a decentralized and 
therefore democratic principle. Which is the most 
compatible with true worship as the Hebrews de- 
veloped it, centralization or decentralization? 
Why? What lessons can we learn from Jewish 
experience and the Temple-synagogue pattern of 
development? 

3. As one goes to visit the tomb of Washington 
at Mount Vernon, he notices that most of the 
spectators are hushed and instinctively take off 
their hats without having to be told. At the 
Lincoln Memorial it is unusual to find boisterous 
and loud conduct. When a person goes into a 
majestic cathedral, with the sunlight streaming 
through magnificent windows and the fluted 
columns rising to the heights, he does not start 
singing a ditty or reciting a limerick. He is in a 
place that breathes a sense of worship. 

Do we pay proper reverence to our house of 
worship? Is there anything about it to distinguish 
it from a club or business building? Ought there 
to be? Why? 
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4. The majority of cities now have grocery 
stores, as well as drugstores, and others, open on 
Sunday. Recently, in a southern city, a chain 
grocery opened its doors all day Sunday with the 
justification: “We do not make our employees 
work on Sunday, and they get extra pay if they 
do.” What implications for Sunday as a time of 
worship are there in increasing commercialization 
of the day? What is the positive program for 
Christians to adopt to reform the secularization of 
Sunday? 


Adjustment to New Times 


There is a time and a place for everything, as 
the writer of Ecclesiastes observed. The Christian, 
however, seeks that his worship shall be a way 
of life. If that be true, it must find new manners 
in which to speak. . 

Someone has said that the conservative is a man 
who has grown fond of the order that the liberals 
have forced upon him. The reform of Josiah was 
brought into the Hebrew religion against the en- 
trenched opposition of those who liked things as 
they were. But in the course of time, the new 
pattern became entrenched and its ritual and 
centralized authority became a deadening thing, 
once more in need of reform. On the other hand, 
a great Christian leader has insisted that religion 
must preserve something of the archaic, that is 
a sense of the past and the importance of tradition. 

True worship would seem not so much to be 
a return to past actions and performances, that 
is to the correctness of the act, but a recovery of 
the sense of the past and its revelation expressed 
in forms that have meaning for the present. For 
this reason, for instance, the decision of the proper 
observance of Sunday is not as simple as it seems. 
This is an industrial civilization and what consti- 
tutes “rest” may be something quite different 
from “rest” on the farm. In any case, it is the de- 
mands of righteousness and a proper relationship 
to the God of love to which the worship, both in 
time and place, must orient itself. 


ABOVE ALL, the freeman is exposed to the dan- 
gers that come from thinking for himself.—From 
This American People, by Gerald W. Johnson; 
Harper and Brothers, publishers. Used by per- 
mission. 


I WOULD DEFINE miracle as follows: A miracle 
is a law-abiding event by which God accomplishes 
His redemptive purposes through the release of 
energies which belong to a plane of being higher 
than any with which we are normally familiar. 
—Psychology, Religion and Healing by Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 


Adult Bible Course 


















































Teaching the Living Gospel 


CHRISTIAN TEACHING rests upon the Bible. We vibrating in the Gospel. The best way to guaran- 


conceive of the Bible in its broadest Christian 
terms. It is an inspired record of the expression 
of God’s power and life. We believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Gospel. We hold that this living 
Gospel is embodied in the Christian fellowship, 
the Church. The living God, the living Gospel, the 
living Church—these form the background of 
Christian education. 


The teaching of the Christian religion must 
therefore be a vital thing. The devout Moham- 
medan will verbalize his dogmas with great faith- 
fulness. In ancient China the statements of 
Confucius were stored permanently in the well- 
trained memories of the scholars as a religious 
experience. The Jewish scribes mastered every 
letter and its markings appearing in the ancient 
Writings so deeply revered. 

The teaching of the Christian religion goes 
beyond this. Its very rootage in the Gospel carries 
the compulsion of the Gospel. We love to memo- 
rize the sacred promises and the elevating pas- 
sages. At the same time, we find ourselves im- 
pelled by something alive, so full of power at 
times as to be explosive. We love the sacred rec- 
ord of God’s way with men. But the story refuses 
to come to an end. We could not stop it if we 
would. It continues to break forth into new chap- 
ters as relevant to our day as anything that came 
about in the days of Abraham, Moses, Isaiah, 
Peter, John, and Paul. 

What can we do with such a Gospel? How can 
we convey its message and power as Christian 
education is carried on? We cannot follow the 
procedures of those who taught other religions. 
Christian education is unique. The living Gospel 
must be taught vitally. Christian education must 
call upon the fellowship of faith in home and 
Church. Its course of study must include the flow 
of life found in the experiences of God in Christ 
which are the privilege of the believer. 

The teaching of Christianity fails when this is 
not done. The best way to destroy Christian edu- 
cation is to seek to contain the currents of life 


tee the permanence of Christian teaching is to 
keep it related to the everliving Gospel—the 
Gospel that has always destroyed every con- 
tainer which doting worshipers have provided for 
it. How often has that garden scene been re-en- 
acted as followers have tried to worship the living 
Christ near a grave! Always they find that they 
have been eluded by the restless spirit of their 
Lord and his Gospel. To keep Christian education 
effectively related to the Christian religion is to 
see that our teaching is as sensitive to human 
need as ‘the heart of Jesus, as clearly attuned to 
the wave lengths of life as the One who had only 
to be “lifted up” to draw all men to him. 


Let us teach the “old-time religion.” Let us 
make it old enough. That is important. Let us 
teach the Gospel. Let us teach the living Gospel 
vitally. Let us not miss the overtones of love and 
power; the yearning for a world of God-filled 
persons, of communities and institutions bearing 
their testimony, that God’s creation must be 
brought to the rule of the One who made it. 

Let us teach “the old-time religion.” Let us find 
exalted levels of worship. Let us multiply the 
times when the flaming word of prophet, the sing- 
ing phrase of poet, and the warning word of the 
messenger lift us to the height of Christian ex- 
perience. Let us find that today it has the same 
power, the same life, the same relevance to the 
needs of the world. Let us build our teaching on 
the Bible, the living Word; the Church, the liv- 
ing fellowship. 

Let us teach our children and each other in 
terms of the story of the Gospel, with new out- 
breaks of power, new chapters of achievement, 
and new strategies of conquest. We are dealing 
with life and power. We can carry forward Chris- 
tian education in home and church in no other 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON 
SERIES 





THE RISE 
OF THE KINGDOM 


Teaching Plans by B. F. Jackson, Jr. 
The writer of these plans is head of the Depart- 

ment of Religious Education, Scarritt College for 

Christian Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Aug. 3: Who Is the True Patriot? 


The Scripture lesson is I Samuel 7:5-17. 


This is the first of a unit of six sessions on the 
unit topic “Larger Loyalties.” The aim of this 
unit is to help men and women to see how loyal- 
ties must constantly become larger and larger if 
we are to achieve efficient co-operation in pursuit 
of the essentials of Christianity at the local, na- 
tional, and international levels. The growing 
loyalties of the Hebrew nation at the time of 
Samuel, as can be seen in the Scripture for this 
unit, should help with the purpose of this study. 

The goal of this lesson can be stated by asking 
two questions: What is true Christian patriotism? 
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And how can Christian patriotism be extended 
to include all that it should? 


For Readers of Adult Student 


There have been times in the history of our 
country when patriotism was a subject which 
came up only at special occasions such as the 
Fourth of July and at those times when our na- 
tion was fighting a war. That day has passed. We 
are living in a time of international tension which 
some authorities say may face us the rest of our 
lives, even though we find it possible to avoid 
being involved in another world war. 

Thus the consideration of patriotism is one 
which we face constantly. Perhaps this will be 
best; for it is more difficult to think sanely about 
a subject which is before us only during a na- 
tional emergency or at a special time each year. 
It may be that we can do sounder thinking on 
patriotism now that it is a topic which faces us 
month after month. If we are to think clearly 
about this issue, we had better attempt to be un- 
hurried in our study. 

Seifert’s article in Adult Student introduces the 
topic by a consideration of attitudes which people 
hold. He states that there are at least three of 
these attitudes: (1) those who would put the 
flag above the Cross at the altar; (2) those who 
would put the Cross in the place of honor; (3) 
those who would hold that the flag and the Cross 
may be at the same level. You may want to begin 
your class session by presenting these three at- 
titudes. Find out if the class members know of 
other viewpoints on this topic. The lesson today 
is one in which the class members should have 
plenty of opportunity for discussion; for this is 
certainly a topic about which no one person 
knows everything. Our religion should help us 
come to a more Christian attitude on patriotism. 


OUTLINE 


I. The flag and the Cross 
A. The flag above the Cross 
B. The Cross in the place of honor 
C. The Cross and the flag on the same level 
II. What is patriotism? 
A. A definition 
B. How important is soil? 
C. Should loyalty to ideals come first? 
D. Is blind faith in one’s country necessary? 
III. Enlarging loyalties 
A. Loyalty to one’s country or to men every- 
where 
B. Considering loyalty to the larger group 
C. The local congregation and the world-wide 
church 
IV. God and country 
A. First allegiance belongs to God 
B. The Hebrews originated this view 
C. Which modern nations put God first? 


Familiarize your class with the Scripture ref- 








erence for this lesson. Ask someone to tell briefly 
the contents of I Samuel 7. Bring out the point 
that Samuel was one of the few men of his day 
who found it possible to relate his loyalty to God 
and his loyalty to his people so closely that there 
was no conflict. Samuel was the true patriot and 
prophet all in one (see Shackford). 

You will not have enough time to give very 
much consideration to the Scripture but a brief 
survey of the situation in Samuel’s day should 
help the class see that our situation today is not a 
new one. Also, it should help to see how nearly 
Samuel realized certain Christian ideals of pa- 
triotism centuries before the time of Christ. 

This lesson comes at a time when our nation is 
about to go to the polls to elect a president. 
Whereas your class is not the place for political 
debates, it certainly should be possible for mem- 
bers to discuss some of the issues of this election. 
Also, it is highly important that consideration be 
given to the kind of patriot who is needed to fill 
the highest office in our country. Is this a time 
when we need a man like Samuel? Has there ever 
been a time when there was a greater need for a 
president whose first allegiance would be to God? 
Assuming that such a president could be elected, 
are the people in our nation ready and willing to 
follow a man who would put allegiance to God 
first? Have we had any presidents who did this? 
Was Abraham Lincoln such a president? 

The Republican Convention of 1859 was held in 
Chicago. The man who was nominated during this 
convention did not attend but spent the days at 
his home in Springfield, Illinois. Several times 
during the week Abraham Lincoln received tele- 
grams from the men who were serving as his 
campaign managers. They were doing their best 
to get him nominated for President and wanted 
to know if he would be willing to commit himself 
to appoint certain important men to his cabinet 
if these men would pledge their state delegations 
for Lincoln. The record shows that Lincoln sent 
telegrams back to these men, not once but several 
times, telling them that he could make no com- 
mitments of this kind. The pressure was great and 
many men would have submitted to it. 

Why do we need more men seeking high office 
who have this kind of integrity? 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


In his article, Redus gives an interesting inter- 
pretation of the Bible verses for this lesson. His 
comment on verse 12 of I Samuel, chapter 7, 
states that the stone was a witness of the Lord’s 
help. You will notice that they called the stone 
Ebenezer which means “helping stone.” 

The story is told of a small boy who did some- 
thing for his church which came to be known as 
Ebenezer. The people were trying to raise the 
money to build a church building and thus far 
had not been successful. One day the minister 
looked out of his study window and saw a little 


boy pushing his wheelbarrow toward the church. 
He soon learned that this small lad, one of the 
members of his congregation, had brought a 
wheelbarrow full of bricks which he stated he 
was giving to the church for their building. The 
minister told of this incident to his congregation 
and the story was the turning point in their diffi- 
culty. The men and women felt that if this small 
boy had enough faith to give a wheelbarrow full 
of bricks, that they surely could raise the money 
with which to buy additional bricks and build 
their much needed building. Thus the boy’s bricks 
became known as “Ebenezer” or “helping stones.” 

Redus tells us that Samuel stressed again the 
God of Moses, a God of law and justice. His peo- 
ple needed this God. It was obvious that Samuel 
was not primarily concerned with success for 
himself or for any group but he did want his peo- 
ple to return to God’s way for them. 

Slutz holds that this unit is very timely in that 
we live in a period when history is being made 
very rapidly. It is always difficult to realize how 
important events are when we are in the midst 
of them. 


OUTLINE 


I. What is true patriotism? 
A. Reasons for loyalty to our group or nation 
B. The size of social units has increased 
C. Will national sovereignty need to disap- 
pear? 
II. Where is a world leader for our day? 
A. The need for a group of leaders 
B. Why such a great lack of national leaders? 
III. What can we do? 
A. Loyalty to God 
B. Strength received from God 
C. What else can we do? 


In answering the question, “What is true patri- 
otism?” it should be pointed out that the social 
unit in which patriotism is expressed has been get- 
ting larger and larger as time has passed. Samuel 
was able to bring his people from loyalty to one 
tribe to intertribal loyalty. In the same way we 
need a larger number of people who will be able 
to move on from loyalty to their nation to loyalty 
to the international ideal. One question which this 
raises is whether we will need to give up our na- 
tional sovereignty. Slutz feels that this will not be 
necessary. He does not feel that he has found it 
necessary to be less loyal to his family because of 
the need for being loyal to his community and his 
nation. It may be that the only true international 
loyalty will come from nation members. It is 
doubtful if a person can be loyal in the best sense 
of the word to an international system without 
first being a patriot within a smaller group. 

One of the bases for national patriotism has 
been expressed in this way. In talking about his 
family, one person said, “I love my family not be- 
cause it is the best family but because it is my 
very own.” Is it not possible that we should love 
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Members of the United States delegation to United Nations in consultation: (left to right) Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; Senator Warren R. Austin, permanent representative to United Nations; and Dean Acheson, Secretary of State. 
(United Nations Photo.) 


our nation in this same way and that as we do, it 
will be a better nation because of our loyalty and 
our faith in it? 

In discussing the need for a world leader, Slutz 
suggests that it may be that our system has be- 
come so complex that no one person can be the 
world leader which we need. Could it be that we 
are living during a time when we will need to 
change from a world leader to a group of leaders 
each representing his own nation? This would at 
least have the advantage of being democratic and 
of giving each nation a chance to make its own 
contribution. We must face the fact that the world 
has a sad lack of great leaders among the indi- 
vidual nations. No doubt one of the reasons for 
this is that democracies have not planned care- 
fully enough to train people for this kind of lead- 
ership. Politics has too often been considered an 
unworthy vocation. 

An important question for you to face with 
your class is, What can each one of us do about 
this question? Slutz suggests that he cannot an- 
swer this for the rest of us but that he will con- 
tinue to write and stay in touch with his con- 
gressman, letting him know what he thinks about 
important issues. Also, he feels that The Method- 
ist Church can be an important influence in our 
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nation. He plans to do everything in his power 
to work through this church. 

How have you and the members of your class 
worked through your church to accomplish your 
ideals? 


Question for Discussion 


THE SAINTS walk with God. Sinners may repent 
and be redeemed. But what can be done for those 
in whom no fire burns, who live at peace with 
the secular world, whose religion leaves them 
quite cool and comfortable? Having no glaring 
sins to repent of, feeling no disturbing urge to 
newness of life, they are able to enjoy their con- 
ventional righteousness.—From “ ‘Neither Cold 
Nor Hot’” by F. Ernest Johnson, in Christianity 
and Crisis. 


Contempt for Freedom 


FREEDOM is a bourgeois prejudice.—Lenin. 


International Lesson Series 








Aug. 1V0:, What Hinders World-wide Loyalty? 


The Scripture references are I Samuel 9:1-2; 
10:24-27; 13:5-7, 19-22. 


In Adult Student, Seifert examines two bar- 
riers which hinder the development of world 
loyalty. The first of these is the social barrier to 
world loyalty. The present pattern of our political 
organization in the world makes it very difficult 
for an individual to have world loyalty. The rea- 
son that this is so true is that nations thus far 
have not been completely willing to limit their 
own individual sovereignty. As long as nations 
insist upon putting their own interests first in 
every case, world loyalty will be postponed. 

The second social barrier is that of economic 
nationalism. At this point democracy will face 
real difficulty as long as there are so many indi- 
viduals within the democracies who insist that 
their government should give and even guarantee 
a very high level of prosperity. It isn’t likely that 
the leaders of democracy will be willing to lower 
the living standards of their nation until there is 
a larger group of people willing for this to be 
done. It is a mistake to think that lowering the 
level of prosperity in a nation would necessarily 
raise this level in some other nation, but it is also 
true that the living standards of backward na- 
tions will not be raised rapidly as long as our own 
welfare is put first in every instance. Seifert sug- 
gests that there must be a Christian conscience 
at this point. 

The third social barrier is race discrimination. 
This holds back the coming of world loyalty in 
three ways: first, the people who feel superior 
as a race suffer from this wrong. It is a very short 
step from hatred of a minority race within one’s 
nation to the hatred of races in other nations. A 
fact often overlooked about Hitlerism is the ease 
with which the hatred of Jews spread until there 
was hatred of all non-German races. History is 
a record of the fact that hatred spreads easily. 

In the second place, race discrimination harms 
the race which is despised. It may cause them 
suffering and humility but often it foments a 
revolutionary attitude which sooner or later will 
break out in violence. 

In the third place, race discrimination holds 
back world loyalty because of the way it appears 
to the rest of the world. It is difficult for nations 
to trust another nation in which there is rampant 
race discrimination. In this case lack of trust 
breeds lack of trust. 


OUTLINE 


I. Social barriers 
A. Present patterns of political organization 
B. Economic nationalism 
C. Race discrimination 
II. Barriers inside us 
A. Fear and insecurity 


B. Wrong ways of relieving insecurity 
III. Barriers which level 

A. Focus on God’s values needed 

B. The explosive ideas of Jesus 


John Gunther has written a number of books as 
Inside Europe, Inside Asia, and Inside the United 
States. A book which needs to be written which 
would deal with a still more difficult subject 
would be a book, “Inside Us.” The psychologists 
are busily writing such books but too often psy- 
chologists can diagnose without being able to 
cure. One suspects that we need more psycholo- 
gists who are thoroughly grounded in religion and 
who have had a genuine religious experience of 
their own. 

Heartening has been the publication of two 
books by well-known psychologists in this coun- 
try. Gordon Allport’s The Individual and His Re- 
ligion and James B. Pratt’s Eternal Values in Re- 
ligion are books which make very clear the au- 
thors’ feeling that religion has a unique contribu- 
tion to make to every person’s life. Allport finds 
it amazing that very few psychology books have 
more than a page or two given to religion but 
give chapters and whole sections to fear, sex, and 
other such headings. He feels that the positive 
sentiments have too long been ignored by the 
average psychologist. 

Without any question, fear and insecurity are 
two of the very real barriers inside us which hold 
back loyalty to great ideals. It is an odd fact that 
many of the men who have worked so hard for 
world peace have held up the threat of fear as 
one of the main reasons for bringing world peace. 

Seifert points out a number of wrong ways of 
relieving insecurity and fear. 

We are familiar with the fact that persons who 
are afraid are likely to compensate for this fear by 
blustering and by acting as if they were superior 
beings, as if to try to prove this. 

The positive way of dealing with fear and in- 
security is by finding values on which we can 
focus our attention which will take the place of 
fear. God’s values are such values. The memory 
selection for this lesson is very appropriate at 
this point, 


‘“‘Whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell securely, 
And shall be quiet without fear of evil” (Proverbs 
1:33). 


Some teachings in the New Testament are ex- 
plosive in their possibilities. “Perfect love casts 
out fear.” It is true that fear explodes, but so 
does love. From the Christian standpoint, there is 
no question which is the most powerful of these 
explosives. 

One of the best examples of a man who con- 
quered his fear through love is that of the great 
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Dean Acheson (right), Secretary of State, consulting 
with Senator Warren Austin during a meeting of the 
Sixth Session of the United Nations General Assembly. 
(United Nations Photo.) 


African missionary, David Livingstone. One will 
find many instances of this fact in his biographies. 
Over and over again Livingstone found himself 
in danger. At times African savages were ready to 
kill him. He loved these savages too much, how- 
ever, to be willing to use force against them. He 
always refused to use his gun or to let anyone else 
do so. He placed great trust in these people whom 
he considered his friends. To one who believes 
in the Christian religion it is not strange that they 
soon came to look on him as their friend. 

A story which never grows old is the ac- 
count of what took place after Livingstone died 
in the interior of Africa, the only white man in 
many miles. His African friends carried his body 
for hundreds of miles through the jungles and 
over the mountains to the nearest seaport so that 
it could be sent back to his people in England. 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


Persons old enough to be in an adult class have 
lived through two world wars and a world-wide 
depression. To remember this and then face the 
present conflict and tension in our world is 
enough to make the most confirmed optimist ask, 
“What difficulties stand in the way of world 
unity?” 

Redus points out that although Samuel knew 
the weaknesses of kings (and of Saul in partic- 
ular), he also recognized the necessity for na- 
tional organization. Do we need more faith at this 
point? Is it possible that even when our national 
government is corrupt it still is better than no or- 
ganization? 
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It is easy for us to be disappointed in the United 
Nations. Yet it is actually the greatest experiment 
of its kind which has ever been tried. Although it 
has not succeeded as yet in a political sense, it has 
many smaller successes to its credit which are 
not at all unimportant. It is doing pioneer work in 
health, in economic, and in educational services 
for most of the sixty participating nations. It is 
proving that international co-operation is possible. 

Begin by calling the attention of your class to 
the fact that the trend for many centuries has 
been for people to develop wider and wider loyal- 
ties until many individuals and some groups are 
beginning to feel a sense of loyalty to the world. It 
should be realized that in most instances the 
smaller groups which have taken part in federa- 
tions binding themselves together in a larger 
political organization have as a rule gained. 


OUTLINE 


I. The trend—world-wide loyalties 
II. Hindrances of obstacles 
A. Fear plays a double role 
B. Tradition grounded in emotions 
C. Cynicism 
D. Ignorance of other peoples 
E. Political tensions 
F. Unchangeable human nature 
III. Substance for hope 
A. Trust in God 
B. True humility 
C. Foes not all bad 
D. What can we do? 


Although the trend has constantly been toward 
world-wide loyalty, there have been many hin- 
drances which have slowed the progress. Fear has 
played a double role. Whereas it serves as a drive 
to encourage world unity, it also encourages 
suspicion. It is doubtful, therefore, if fear has 
anything good to offer us. The traditions which 
are grounded in emotions have also been serious 
obstacles to the development of world-wide loy- 
alty. Slutz mentions glory and glamour, the view 
that might makes right, trusting in strength alone, 
and the habit of thinking that war is inevitable. 

Another real hindrance to the development of 
world-wide loyalty is the fact that strangers can- 
not be as loyal to one country as people who are 
well acquainted. Many marriages fail because 
they try to bring together two strangers. The men 
who worked for the union of the three Methodist 
Churches in the United States learned some 
valuable lessons along the way. They seem to 
have finally realized that Methodist Churches 
would never unite unless they came to know 
one another better. One of the steps which was 
taken was the decision to bring out The Methodist 
Hymnal in 1935 which became the official hymnal 
of the then three Methodist churches. It was not 
until four years later that the churches actually 
united. A good case could be made for the fact 
that this union was helped at many points by the 
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power of music as it ministered to the three com- 
munions which used the same hymnal. 

We need to find ways by which the countries 
of our world can get acquainted so that the 
barrier of strangers will not exist. There are 
many things being done to help at this point. 

Among the most important of the qualities 
which will be needed for greater world-wide loy- 


The biblical references are I Samuel 15:17-22; 
18:6-9; 31:3-4. 


For Readers of Adult Student 


The idea of loyalty as portrayed in the Scrip- 
ture for this lesson is much below the Christian 
standard of loyalty. Both Shackford and Seifert 
point out the lack of concern on the part of 
Samuel and Saul for the lives of the innocent 
men, women, and children among the Philistines. 
These writers seem to agree that whatever good 
may be found in Saul that this weakness should 
not and cannot be overlooked. 

Shackford feels that if there was to be real 
growth in the concept of the character of God 
that three things were needed: (1) God must be 











alty is that of true humility. It takes only a 
hurried look at the recent dictators of modern na- 
tions to see that true humility has no place in 
their lives. A democracy has room for humility 
but all too often it is absent in the leaders. Per- 
haps this is one of the first qualities a voter should 
look for as he is helping elect someone to public 
office. 


Aug. 17: How Can We Be Loyal to Human Values? 


seen as the God of all peoples, (2) God is essen- 
tially a holy God, and (3) special revelation to 
Israel increased their responsibility for other peo- 
ples. Perhaps we must admit very frankly that 
during the time of Saul the standards were sub- 
Christian ones. 

Seifert points out that it is a long distance from 
the mountaintop to the valley below. This is true 
in more than one way. The view which one can 
find from a mountaintop is very distant from 
that which may be obtained in the valley but it 
is also a long distance from this idealistic view to 
its realization in the practical affairs of the valley 
below. In fact, it is very easy for people with a 
mountaintop view to neglect the valley. 

This lesson is chiefly concerned with examin- 


Ambassador Ernest A. Gross (right), Deputy Representative of the United States on the United Nations Security 
Council, confers with Ambassador Ali Gholi Ardalan, representative of Iran. (United Nations Photo.) 











ing some of the reasons why Christians find it 
hard to be loyal to human values. Seifert suggests 
that modern man often seeks ways of escape. 
Some men feel that if they give liberally of 
their money it will not be necessary for them to 
face up to other responsibilities. Still other peo- 
ple find great pride in the fact that they attend 
every church service which is held. Seifert asks, 
“Is it possible to spend too much time in church?” 
He does not mean to hold that it is but he is 
simply raising the question of whether some peo- 
ple may not be escaping other responsibilities 
by laying great stress upon regular attendance at 
religious services. 


OUTLINE 


I. Ways of escape 
A. Gifts of money 
B. Church attendance 
II. Brotherhood versus bombs 
A. The Old Testament can be interpreted to 
uphold war 
B. John Wesley left out the “hate” psalms 
C. The Methodist Discipline and war 
III. Part-time Christians 


One point which should be faced squarely is 
the fact that it is quite possible to use the Old 
Testament to uphold the righteousness of war. A 
study of the Psalms which were selected by John 
Wesley for his worship services reveals the fact 
that he edited out the “hate psalms,” many of 





Better Get a Sturdier Helmet, Sam 
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which had been included in the Church of Eng- 
land prayer book. 

Not enough Methodists are familiar with the 
stand which our Discipline has taken in regard to 
war. The 1948 edition of the Discipline and the 
several previous ones carry what has come to be 
known as the Methodist Social Creed. Points 15 
and 16 of this creed should be considered by any 
class making such a study as this one. What do 
you think about these two statements? Find out 
what the class thinks. By the time this lesson is 
being studied, the 1952 Discipline should be avail- 
able. Find out what it has to say on this subject. 

“15. We stand for these propositions: Christian- 
ity cannot be nationalistic; it must be universal in 
its outlook and appeal. War makes its appeal to 
force and hate, Christianity to reason and love. The 
influence of the Church must therefore always 
be on the side of every effort seeking to remove 
animosities and prejudices which are contrary to 
the spirit and teaching of Christ. It does not 
satisfy the Christian conscience to be told that 
war is inevitable. It staggers the imagination to 
contemplate another war with its unspeakable 
horrors in which modern science will make possi- 
ble the destruction of whole populations. The 
methods of Jesus and the methods of war belong 
to different worlds. War is a crude and primitive 
force. It arouses passions which in the beginning 
may be unselfish and generous, but in the end war 
betrays those who trust in it. It offers no security 
that its decisions will be just and righteous. It 
leaves arrogance in the heart of the victor and 
resentment in the heart of the vanquished. When 
the teachings of Jesus are fully accepted, war as 
a means of settling international disputes will die, 
and dying will set the world free from a cruel 
tyrant. We have looked to international diplomacy 
to prevent war, and it has failed. We have trusted 
in international law to reduce the horrors and 
eliminate in a measure the cruelties of war, but 
war grows only more hideous and destructive. 
The time is at hand when the Church must rise 
in its might and demand an international organi- 
zation which will make another war impossible. 

“16. The Methodist Church, true to the prin- 
ciples of the New Testament, teaches respect for 
properly constituted civil authority. It holds that 
government rests upon the support of its con- 
scientious citizenship, and that conscientious ob- 
jectors to war in any or all of its manifestations 
are a natural outgrowth of the principle of good 
will and the Christian desire for universal peace; 
and holds that such objectors should not be op- 
pressed by compulsory military service anywhere 
or at any time. We ask and claim exemption from 
all forms of military preparation or service for all 
conscientious objectors who may be members of 
The Methodist Church. In this they have the au- 
thority and support of their church. However, 
we recognize the right of the individual to answer 
the call of his government in an emergency ac- 
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cording to the dictates of his Christian con- 
science.” ! 

What can we do to help stress loyalty to human 
values? Sometimes a new nation sets an example 
which is a worthy one for the rest of us. The Com- 
munist Huks have caused much trouble in the 
Philippine Islands during the last few years. It 
could be expected that since the Philippines have 
had their independence only since World War II 
that they might have been very hard on these 
Communists. What has happened, therefore, has 
been very interesting. As the Communists have 
been captured, they have been treated kindly for 
the most part and an effort has been made to re- 
educate and rehabilitate them. The Philippine 
government has placed them on small farms with 
equipment and with expert agricultural help. 
By now it can be reported that many of the cap- 
tured Huks have been won over to a new way 
of life. The rest of the world could well learn from 
this experience. 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


It can be a disappointing experience to read the 
Scripture for our lesson today in seeking help on 
how to be loyal to human values. Although Saul 
had his weaknesses all along, he got worse in- 
stead of better. Finally, he was so disloyal that he 
was rejected as king. Samuel’s loyalty was of the 
finest kind but he did not have a vision for human 
values except as these related to his own people. 
He thought of his enemies as also being God’s 
enemies and so he felt it a righteous duty to per- 
secute them. Our difficulty is different than Sam- 
uel’s. He was a man of his day and had higher in- 
sights than most of his people. It can be said that 


he lived up to the vision which was his. Our . 


trouble is a different one. Our vision is much 
more complete than that which anyone during 
Samuel’s day had, but we find it quite hard to live 
up to this vision. 

The genius of Christianity is that it includes the 
whole world but does not forget the individual. 
Our lesson today concerns this individual. 


OUTLINE 


I. What are human rights? 
A. The priceless value of being a person 
B. Property rights 
C. Equality with others 
D. Safety from assault 
II. Difficulties we face 
A. It is easier to be loyal to a nation (institu- 
tion) than to human values 
III. Progress 
A. War now seen as opposed to human values 
B. The United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights 
C. Discoveries which have helped 
IV. The effects of world peace on human values 


—_— 


1 Taken from Doctrines and Discipline of The Methodist Church, 
1948, Paragraph 2020. 


A. Would sudden peace mean _ economic 
collapse? 

B. Young men would have a better oppor- 
tunity to plan their lives 

C. Vast sums of money would be released 
for good causes 


You may want to begin this lesson by asking, 
What are human rights? This is a topic which in- 
dividuals in your class will very likely be ready 
to discuss. Find out any additional human rights 
which your class thinks should be added to those 
mentioned in today’s lesson. What are some of the 
other difficulties which make it hard to be loyal 
to human values? Do you agree that it is easier to 
be loyal to a nation or an institution than to 
human values? 

Some of the new truths of our day which have 
helped us see human values in a new light are 
(1) the wonders of the human, (2) increasing 
faith that God esteems all men, regardless of 
talents, (3) better understanding of the laws of 
inheritance, (4) increased knowledge and skill 
with which to fight disease and increase the health 
of all peoples. The work which is being done by 
WHO (World Health Organization) is significant. 

Have your class discuss what would happen if 
world peace came suddenly. Some people hold 
that there would be a sudden economic collapse. 
What would happen, for instance, to the more 
than twelve million people in defense industries 
and the armed services? It is well to remember 
that many people thought that economic collapse 
would be inevitable after World War II and yet 
conversion of wartime industry took place very 
rapidly and with few evil results. Think of the 
vast sums of money which would be available 
for schools, libraries, hospitals, churches, medi- 
cal research, soil conservation, and other human 
needs. What if the money which has been spent 
on the atomic bomb could have been spent on 
these great human institutions? What difference 
would it have made in our world? 

Do not let the class period end without asking 
what your class can do. 

This is what one woman did in a small Kansas 
town. After attending a UNESCO regional meet- 
ing, she came to the conviction that she wanted 
her town to do something constructive for world 
peace. This town of 270 people adopted a small 
town of about the same size in France. They 
wrote letters, sent clothes, sent dried milk, seeds, 
and works of art. Finally, every single person in 
the town took part in these projects and the re- 
sulting friendship between these two peoples, 
separated by an ocean, was not only unique but 
encouraging. Every group of people can do some- 
thing to help with promoting loyalty to human 
values. 


7 7 5 


Eacu crisis brings its word and its deed.— 
Whittier. 
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Aug. 24: What Do the People Want? 


The Scripture references are I Samuel 18:1-5, 
14-16; 22:1-2; II Samuel 5:1-5. 


For Readers of Adult Student 


An interesting discussion can be held by asking, 
What is the greatest barrier to world-wide loyalty, 
the available leaders or the people to follow these 
leaders? Shackford gives nine reasons why the 
people of David’s day admired him very much. 
Compare these reasons with the memory verse 
for this lesson, “Man looketh on the outward 
appearance but the Lord looketh on the heart.” 
Examine Shackford’s list and see if you think 
in this case the people were chiefly interested in 
the outward appearance of their Jeader? It is true 
that the attractive personal appearance of David, 
his winsome speech, and his political shrewdness 
were all qualities which any political leader, good 
or bad, might have. The other six qualities, how- 
ever, had to do with the heart. 

It should be very encouraging to move from the 
qualities of Saul as a leader of his people to an 
examination of David. Perhaps the comparison 
is partly that which makes David stand out in our 
eyes as such a great leader. It is true that he was 
also a man of his times. He could not be expected 
to live up to the high ideals which Jesus brought 
centuries later. David did come as near to realiz- 
ing these ideals as anyone who had lived up to 
his time. 


OUTLINE 


I. Strong leaders not enough 
A. Some seek selfish gain, some the welfare 
of others 


Francis B. Sayre (seated) of the United States talking 
with W. A. C. Mathieson of the United Kingdom, at a 
meeting of the Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations. (United Nations Photo.) 





B. Some seek profits for the few, some the 
security for the many 
II. All must lead in a democracy 
A. The little man is also a big man 
B. Each of us becomes a leader in group dis- 
cussion 
C. What kind of a leader are you? 
III. Do we make God our leader? 
A. David wanted to follow God’s will 
B. Some leaders put the will of the political 
machine first 
C. Following God may mean rejecting man 


Seifert points out that it is not enough simply 
to want a strong leader. Examination of the past 
fifty years of world history will show that we have 
had many strong leaders but too many of these 
have had selfish gain or profits for the few as their 
goal. What the world needs is not merely more 
strong leaders but more people who have high 
ideals and who are willing to work in simple ways 
over a period of years to try to achieve these 
ideals. 

It is very easy to forget that in a democracy all 
of us are leaders. As Seifert suggests, the little 
man on the street is also a big man. It has fre- 
quently been true in our national elections that 
the little men have had more power in the elec- 
tion than the so-called big men. It might be very 
interesting and profitable if it were possible to 
have a survey which would reveal how the dif- 
ferent classes in our society vote on a given issue. 
The popular vote in the last few presidential 
elections has been so very close that a change 
in a very small percentage of these votes would 
have elected a different man. This places a great 
responsibility on every one of us as we try to 
make up our minds for whom we should vote. 

The discussion method is used more frequently 
in our day than at any time up until now. Some 
of us may have become disgusted with this method 
and feel that it leads nowhere. Perhaps we need, 
however, to realize that every group discussion 
puts a heavy responsibility on all of those taking 
part. In a group discussion each person becomes a 
leader. In this case the hope for “someone who 
will lead us in the right direction” may mean the 
very practical suggestion that one of us is the 
“someone.” We should examine our own lives and 
ask what kind of leader we are. What do we 
want? What methods do we use to achieve our 
desires? 

Perhaps all of us would agree that in our own 
day we need more leaders who would, like David, 
try to find the will of God rather than merely look 
for the will of a political machine. In many in- 
stances, this may mean rejecting the view of the 
men around us. Obviously this takes courage and 
resources which only religion has to offer. A deep 
interest in human need can also prove a resource 
which can offer real power in time of struggle. 
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One of the most captivating speakers in England 
during the last century was David Livingstone. 
Most of his adult life was spent in the dark con- 
tinent of Africa, but when he did return occasion- 
ally to England he spoke before many different 
groups. It is reported that when he spoke to col- 
lege students he often ended his speech with this 
sentence, “Gentlemen, I leave Africa with you.” 
He always said this after he had been talking 
about the great needs of this country. Many young 
men were profoundly influenced by his words. 
Some followed his example and went to Africa 
as missionaries. Many others kept Africa as a chief 
concern through the rest of their lives. 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


Redus suggests that David was so popular as 
a leader for at least four reasons: he was unsur- 
passed as a hero; he was a friend and close com- 
panion to both the lowly and those in high places; 
he was always ready to champion the distressed, 
and he was a democratic king. Ask your class if 
they know of other reasons why David was such 
a popular leader. Try to determine if the chief 
strength of David may have been that he had the 
right balance between “what the people want” 
and what the people need. 


OUTLINE 


I. Why are great leaders wanted? 
A. All men want a hero 
B. A leader with world vision greatly needed 
C. Even the masses sometimes respond to 
their deeper longings 
II. Qualities needed in a world leader 
A. Acceptance of truth that nations must act 
as unit 
B. Skillful in human relations 
C. Courage to establish justice even when 
opposed by many 
D. Servant of God 
III. How shall we get such a leader? 
A. Develop him? Discover him? Pray for 
him? 
B. In the meantime what should we do as 
individuals? 
C. Can we get along without a great leader? 


All of us are willing to admit that men are al- 
ways looking for a hero to admire, but are we 
certain that even the masses have deeper longings 
and look for a leader with world vision? 

It would seem that we have a good example 
of what can be expected of the masses as we look 
to the people in the three nations with whom we 
were fighting a few years ago. Do the common 
people of Japan, of Western Germany, and of Italy 
really hate us? Or had they been brought to think 
that they hated us by a few of their leaders who 
were in power during World War II? Are not the 
deeper longings of the masses in these three na- 
tions very much like the longings which the mass 
of our people in the United States have? 



























Ralph Bunche (left), Director of the United Nations 
Division of Trusteeship, with Channing H. Tobias, al- 
ternate representative of the United States delegation, in 
the delegates’ lounge at the United Nations General 
Assembly in Paris. (United Nations Photo.) 


Can we depend on the best hopes of man being 
trustworthy? Is it true that men as a whole admire 
solid virtues and ability in their leader? Do we 
not get a part of our answer by looking at the 
response which was given to King David com- 
pared to that which was received by Saul? 

One of the most difficult qualities to find in men 
is the courage to stand for right even when one 
stands alone. What makes this even more diffi- 
cult is the realization that we should never be 
proud to stand alone but should diligently seek 
to find others who will stand with us. 

It was recently said about one of our national 
figures that he would rather be right than presi- 
dent but that he would rather be indignant than 
right. Here there is a fine line which we must 
draw for ourselves between these two. Really, all 
of us would admire a man who would rather be 
right than be president but when he carries this 
so far as to prefer to be indignant to being right, 
then we realize that he has tried to make a virtue 
of being alone. Just as it does not prove that one 
is wrong when others do not agree, it does not 
necessarily infer that one is right. 

Ask the members of your class if they know of 
any world leaders whom they consider to be 
servants of God. Are there any such leaders who 
really look to God as guide and companion? 

The real issue which we face is, how do we get 
the right kind of world leader? Should we give our 
main attention to the slow process of helping de- 
velop such a leader or should we assume that the 
potential leaders are available and that it is our 
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responsibility to discover these leaders? Can we 
bring about the right Ieaders through more ardent 
prayer that such a leader will appear? And per- 
haps even more important, what should we do as 
individuals in the meantime? 

Slutz suggests again in this lesson that we 
may need to face the possibility of our world 
having grown so complex that our greatest need 
is not for one world leader but for many leaders 
who are willing to co-operate. We are not in the 
habit of thinking along these lines, but there is one 
immediate advantage which is seen in this view. 
Since any world leader would necessarily have to 
come from one nation, he might not ever receive 


the trust which a group of lesser leaders, willing 
to co-operate with others, would receive. 

When we become discouraged because of the 
fickleness of the masses of people, we should re- 
member that there are many instances when the 
people have proved that they are also interested 
in heroes with genuine humility. The great popu- 
lar acclaim which Captain Henrik Kurt Carlsen 
received this year was even greater when it was 
discovered that here was a man who was truly 
humble, whose humility even surpassed his cour- 
age. His complete lack of self-seeking was equal 
to his thorough-going dedication to his vocation 
of being a ship’s captain. 


Aug. 31: What Kind of Statesmen Do We Need? 


The biblical selection is II Samuel 8:15 through 
9:7. 


For Readers of Adult Student 


A dictionary definition of a statesman is “A 
man versed in the principles and art of govern- 
ment; especially, one who shows wisdom.” What 
do you think of this definition? Most of us would 
agree that a statesman is at least this much but 
many of us have come to read more than this into 
the term. What do we mean by the term and 
what kind of statesmen do we need? The purpose 
of this lesson is to set down some of the qualities 
which we think are important in a statesman of 
the kind our world needs today. 

Often we can get help on questions of this kind 
by looking at some of the leaders in past history. 
The Scripture related to this lesson tells of a king 
of three thousand years ago who had some qual- 
ities of a statesman which would be good in any 
day. What are some of these qualities which King 
David had? 

1. He was able to succeed under adverse con- 

ditions. 

2. He kept his head when he came into power. 

3. He was a just and magnanimous ruler, even 
to his enemies. 

4. He was a wise administrator and organizer 
and assigned many important duties to as- 
sistants. 

5. He created confidence by concern for the 
common good. 

6. He felt called to his high office by God. 

Most of our leaders have some of these qual- 
ities, but it is the rare leader who has all of these 
characteristics. It could be held that at least half 
of these qualities (numbers one, two and four) 
might be present in an evil ruler, which should 
help us realize that any successful ruler is likely 
to have much in common with the statesman. This 
makes the remaining qualities more important 
rather than less so. What additional qualities do 
you think a statesman should have? Are there 
any qualifications which are especially needed to- 
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day which may not have been so important in past 
ages? 

What is the main distinction which should be 
made between a politician and a statesman? 
Whereas all of us feel that many of our best 
Christian .citizens ought to enter politics, we are 
not so willing for them to be called politicians. 
Has the term politician been used so long to de- 
scribe the person who enters public life and seeks 
public office for his private gain that we will not 
be able to reclaim this term to stand for an up- 
right and honest person? 


OUTLINE 


I. Politicians and statesmen 
A. Politicians often seek private gain above 
public good 
B. A politician who rises above private gain 
may become a statesman 
II. A rare quality—magnanimity 
A. The absence of vengeance 
B. When power does not corrupt 
C. Beyond justice 
III. Christian love necessary for one world 
A. Respect for other cultures 
B. Genuine humility important 
C. Faith in the Power greater than ourselves 


This has been a year in which much corruption 
has been uncovered in high places. What can be 
said about the fact that business has set a prec- 
edent of long standing for taking gifts from 
possible customers? Has the government encour- 
aged this by allowing a person to deduct such gifts 
from his income tax if he thinks it necessary to 
make such gifts for good business? Do such prac- 
tices in business change what is right or wrong in 
government? 

Can it be that one of our greatest faults has 
been failure to give full support to the person who 
has proved that he can rise above private gain. 
Seifert says that we should seek to discover such 
upright men, elect them to positions of leadership, 
and then stand behind them in every possible way. 
Often such men have not been as well supported 
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by those who elected them as we may imagine. 
Any good biography will reveal that this was true 
of Lincoln. 

One of the chief reasons that, even after thirty 
centuries, David is still looked upon as a great 
king and statesman of his time is his refusal to 
wreak vengeance on any of Saul’s family, al- 
though Saul had done everything possible to do 
away with him. If David had been any less fair- 
minded, he would have certainly been tempted to 
use his power to get revenge against his enemies. 
But he seems to have had no desire for revenge. 
He was a just ruler but he went far beyond justice 
in his magnanimous treatment of his enemies. He 
came as near to expressing the love which Jesus 
advocated as anyone who had lived up until that 
time. If he fell far short of this in a number of 
instances in his personal life, we can still remem- 
ber him as a ruler of a very high type. 

A modern statesman, in order to be successful 
in building a peaceful world, needs more than 
formerly to have a respect for other cultures and 
an interest in these cultures. Seifert criticizes 
what has come to be known as the “tourist atti- 
tude” which so many Americans have displayed. 
We only have to think about what it does to us to 
have people visit our country without any real 
appreciation or understanding of our culture to 
know what this “tourist attitude” does to other 
peoples. The statesman not only does not have 
this attitude toward other nations, but he helps 
overcome this in his own people by representing 
other countries to his people in such a way that 
their true worth will be seen. At the same time, he 
is helping other nations see his nation in a better 
light by his actions. 

Benjamin Franklin is a good example of a man 
who did an excellent job of representing the 
United States in a statesmanlike way during the 
earliest days of this nation. He was not only able 
to obtain loans from France but was the leader 
in working out peace arrangements with England 
because of his many genuine friendships with the 
leaders in both of these nations. These friendships 
were the kind which were able to survive war. 

Finally, a statesman, to meet the issues of our 
day, will need faith in the Power greater than our- 
selves. At this point we have learned that lip 
service to God and religion is not adequate proof 
of a leader’s personal religious faith. The standard 
of Jesus in which he holds that the tree must be 
erga by its fruit is one which must be applied 

ere. 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


The central purpose of this unit should not be 
forgotten. It can be stated as the attempt to find 
out how our loyalties can be enlarged to include 
the world. If this is to be accomplished, it will 
take statesmen. Our lesson today is concerned 
with the particular kind of statesmen which are 
needed in order to achieve greater international 
unity. 


Too many of our great leaders throughout 
history and recently have been national in out- 
look instead of thinking in world terms. How 
many of our educators, how many of our religious 
leaders, how many of our leaders in goverment 
have a world outlook? 

King David had a number of characteristics as 
leader which were remarkable for his day. 
Several of these are qualities which would be 
just as suited to leadership today as during that 
time. His genuine interest in all classes, from the 
highest person to the least citizen is often lacking 
in leaders. His faith that he was working with and 
for God gave him confidence at times when he 
would have otherwise been very discouraged. His 
practice of staying close to people caused him 
to consult representatives of the common man 
about important issues. Even though he was a 
monarch living in the era before republican forms 
of government had been tried, David was able to 
achieve much of the substance of democracy even 
though the form had not yet come into existence. 


OUTLINE 


I. Creative statesmen needed 
A. Creative ideas of government 
B. Balance between local and world-wide 
loyalty 
II. The burdens of statesmanship 
A. Willingness to delegate authority and re- 
sponsibility 
B. The respect and confidence of associates 
III. Some “musts” for successful statesmen 
A. Skill in working with top leaders and com- 
mon people 
B. Faith in an ideal 
C. Faith in God and humanity 


You may want to begin this lesson by reviewing 
the qualities in David which made him a great 
statesman of his day. How many of these qualities 
are needed by statesmen in our day? Do you agree 
with Redus that the basic issues facing the world 
today are much the same as those which existed 
in the time of David? 

Even though this may be true, there are some 
areas in which our problems are different than 
those many previous generations have faced. 
There have not been many times in history when 
such a variety of types of government existed side 
by side. This is one of the reasons it is so difficult 
for modern leaders to find the right balance be- 
tween local and world-wide loyalty. 

The burdens of statesmanship have always been 
heavy but there may have been times when the 
world was smaller when a genius could more 
successfully carry these burdens. This probably 
was never the best way, but at least it was more 
possible in a relatively small world. In our day 
it has become absolutely essential for a statesman 
to be able and willing to delegate authority and 
responsibility to his associates.-:This calls for wise 
judgment in choosing associates and for genuine 
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confidence in one’s fellow men. It also means that 
such a leader must be respected by his colleagues, 
otherwise he will not be able to call out the very 
best in them. 

The sad truth is that many times politicians 
have been more successful in achieving the art 
of working skillfully with other men than have 
statesmen. It must be admitted that some great 
projects sponsored by idealistic statesmen have 
failed partly because of the inability and unwill- 
ingness on the part of the leader to learn how to 
work successfully even with those who do not 
agree with him. It would seem that in such in- 
stances the statesman is lacking in humility. He 
thinks that he can succeed by himself and does 
not give enough credit to the men around him. 
Many historians agree that this was among the 
tragic failures of Woodrow Wilson. 


Finally, it will not be enough tor the statesman 
to have skill in working with others and faith in 
his ideal. He will also need genuine faith in hu- 
manity as a whole, which will, in most cases, grow 
out of his faith in God. 

In recent years there have been new areas of 
life in which people have found the need for God. 
The founder of Alcoholics Anonymous was an 
ardent agnostic and had little use for religion but 
also was hopelessly addicted to alcohol. In his 
despair he reached out for some power to save 
him and in this experience came to believe in 
God. It is interesting that this organization which 
has grown so rapidly during the last ten years has 
as one of its basic principles the view that an 
alcoholic has no possibility of being cured unless 
he comes to believe in a Power greater than him- 
self which will give him mastery over alcoholism. 


Threats of Calamity—and Our Need to Look at Ourselves 


FOREIGN ENEMIES were not the only, nor the 
greatest danger. Every hour since 1776 the 
United States of America has been exposed to the 
calamity that overtook Russia in 1917 and Ger- 
many in 1933—the calamity of having tyrants 
convince the people that their only hope lies in 
submitting to tyranny.—From This American 
People, by Gerald W. Johnson; Harper and 
Brothers, publishers. Copyright 1951 by Gerald 
W. Johnson. Used by permission. 


* %* * 


THE HOPE of modern democracy resides in the 
fact that its roots reach down to a tradition that 
is older and wiser than the “scientific.” Behind 
and underneath our Western civilization lie the 
insights of the ancient Greeks, the Hebrews, the 
early and medieval Christians. It was on this 
foundation that science and democracy them- 
selves were built. We have not altogether lost 
our hold upon this wisdom from the past; and 
it is for this reason that, in spite of all the teach- 
ings of naturalism, determinism, relativism, and 
agnosticism, we nevertheless retain our faith in 
the free, responsible human spirit; in the reality 
of goodness, beauty, truth, and justice; and in the 
principles of religion. These beliefs must be re- 
vived and deepened if the Western world is to be 
rescued from the fate that seems to be reserved 
for a “scientific” age—From Scientism, Man, and 
Religion, by D. R. G. Owen; The Westminster 
Press, 1952. Used by permission. 


* * * 


WE CAN best manifest our loyalty to American 
traditions of religious and political liberty by 
exercising the God-given right of looking at our- 
selves in the light of His Word. Let us pass over, 
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as too familiar, the reflections which come to mind 
when we tally up the newspaper accounts: dope- 
addiction among adolescents, bribery of college 
athletes, the power of organized crime, the cor- 
ruption of government officials. I agree with those 
who declare that the only long-range remedy for 
such moral disintegration is a return to faith in 
God. But I get weary of hearing the declaration 
repeated because there is so little likelihood of in- 
creasing our national understanding of the Gospel 
by. representing it as a sort of emergency supple- 
ment to the police force. 

Certainly the extent of our moral disintegration 
is connected with a religious disintegration. But 
we cannot even come in sight of a radical reli- 
gious recovery until the churches and the people 
of this country begin to do penance for the way 
we have tried to pour the new wine of the Gospel 
into some peculiarly American bottles. 

—From “The Christian Gospel and the Ameri- 
can Way of Life” by David E. Roberts, in Chris- 
tianity and Crisis, March 3, 1952. 


O Tuovu whose kingdom ruleth over all, rule in 
the hearts of all the men whom thou hast made. 
Reform the corruptions and heal the breaches of 
thy holy Church, and establish her in truth and 
peace. Be gracious unto the ministers of thy gos- 
pel and give them rightly to divide the word of 
truth. Forgive the sins of this nation and turn our 
hearts, that iniquity may not be our ruin.—From 
John Wesley’s Prayers, edited by Frederick C. 
Gill, 1951; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


International Lesson Series 











Books 


“The Interpreter’s Bible.’”? A Commentary 
in Twelve Volumes. George A. Buttrick, 
general editor; Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. $8.75 per volume. 


If you are teaching the Adult Bible Course or 
the International Lesson Series, or if you are just 
interested in Bible study for yourself, you will 
want to own this impressive new Bible com- 
mentary. It will be the most complete work of its 
kind ever published, containing many new fea- 
tures never included in a Bible commentary 
before. New discoveries of ancient manuscripts 
and new developments in scholarly study of the 
Bible make it important that the person who 
would teach others about the Bible or study it 
for himself have resources that are up to date. 

This set will represent the work of 146 writers 
and editors, all of them experts in their particular 
fields. These men represent all parts of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world and all of the major evangeli- 
cal denominations. Yet the books are written in 
readable language; you do not have to be a He- 
brew or Greek scholar in order to understand 
them. 

In the set you will find the complete text of the 
Old and New Testaments in two versions in paral- 
lel columns—the King James Version and the 
Revised Standard Version. 

At the beginning of each book there is a general 
introduction to the book, telling something about 
the authorship, the date, the purpose, and the 
general characteristics of the book. 

Throughout each book there are two kinds of 
notes. The first of these is called exegesis, which 
means an explanation of the text. Here a Bible 
scholar whose specialty is that particular book 
explains the meaning and importance of various 
words and phrases. He may compare passages 
with other similar passages in other books or try 
to explain what these words meant to the person 
who wrote them. Variations in manuscripts and 
translations are noted here. 

Below the exegesis for the passage is an ex- 
position written by an outstanding minister or 
one who teaches ministers the art of preaching. 
This is not a sermon but rather the general 
teaching and idea that is carried in the passage 
being considered. It may explain what the words 
mean for us in our time. 

Let us see what “The Interpreter’s Bible” does 
with a familiar passage of Scripture, say Matthew 
9:3, the first Beatitude. 

Just preceding this the exegesis has about a 
half page of some general background for the dis- 
course commonly called the Sermon on the 
Mount. This gives some of its general characteris- 
tics, its significance, its sources, and something 





about Jesus’ teaching. There is a short paragraph 
on the first two verses of the chapter, then an- 
other half page giving a general introduction to 
the Beatitudes. 

The verse reads, “Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” The words 
are the same for both versions. 

The exegesis reads in part as follows: “3. The 
Greek word rendered blessed is used in pagan 
literature to denote the highest stage of happiness 
and well-being, such as the gods enjoy. Here it 
stands for the Hebrew ’ashré, ‘how happy!’ as in 
Poe. 1:1; Sek: 18801......” 

There is a long exposition on this verse. Part 
of it is like this: “3. The First Beatitude.—Some 
scholars believe that this beatitude is the root 
from which the others grow. . . . Certainly it 
summarizes them all, and strikes the key of the 
kingdom-music. It is not a blessing on the poor- 
spirited or the craven-hearted. There is nothing 
cringing in the man here described. . . . Thus the 
word poor covers also all who would learn, who 
come like children to the great book of life... .” 

In addition to these specific references, there 
are in Volume VII fourteen general articles in- 
troducing the New Testament. Volume I will con- 
tain eleven general articles on the Bible and 
eleven articles on the Old Testament. Volume XII 
will contain indexes for the whole set. 

Two volumes are now available. Volume VII 
contains General Articles on the New Testament, 
Matthew, and Mark. Volume VIII is on Luke and 
John. Volume I, with General Articles on the 
Bible, General Articles on the Old Testament, 
Genesis, and Exodus, will be off the press this fall. 
The others will come out at the rate of two per 
year. 

The publishers have a plan whereby for a time 
anyone who purchases the first eleven volumes 
will receive the last one free. 

If you don’t feel that you can purchase the 
books for yourself, perhaps your class will be in- 
terested in getting them for you or to put into 
the church-school library. 
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Are you finding the suggestions 
on these pages useful? ADULT 
TEACHER is interested to know what 
you are doing in adult groups that 
meet outside the regular Sunday- 
morning church school. Do you 
have one or more informal discus- 
sion groups? When do they meet? 
How large are they? How are they 
set up or organized? What do they 
like to discuss? Drop us a line and 
tell us about them. Address Editor, 
Apu.tt TracHer, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Here are some of the things 
you may use this month. 


ADULT 








TEACHER 





Some of the articles in ADULT 
TEACHER may give your group a 
basis for discussion. 

“God and the State,” by Gerald 
Kennedy (page 1), leads the 
Christian to think of his relation 
to the state. How will our Chris- 
tianity affect our relations to our 
country? Can we love God and 
mankind and be patriotic, too? 

“The Foreign Aid Program and 
Our Church,” by Andrew Cecil 
(page 6), discusses the Point IV 
program and the responsibility of 
Christians for the world’s need. 
What should be the Christian at- 
titude toward foreign aid? What is 
the relation of our missionary pro- 
gram to the Point IV program? 

The group which wishes to im- 
prove its technique of discussion 
or to treat controversial questions 
will find help in “Let’s Debate,” 
by Gregg Phifer (page 9). He dis- 
cusses such questions as these: 
What is debate? When shall we 
debate? What shall we debate? 
How do you debate? Why should 
we debate in the church school? 
A regular class may be interested 
in devoting a session to these ques- 
tions. With a little planning, the 
class members and teacher or 
leader may be able to inject new 
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interest and vitality into that 
group which may have become a 
little stereotyped or the one in 
which controversial issues have 
been ruled out because all the 
class members do not agree. 
Thinking is more important than 
agreement or acquiescence. 

A missionary, Charles D. Stokes, 
tells in “Korean Report” (page 12) 
something about how the church 
has fared and what are the chief 
problems of Christians in Korea. 
Your group may be interested in 
the effects of war, persecution, 
and suffering on the Christians of 
Korea, also in their needs and 
what more fortunate Christians 
may do to help them. A group may 
want to work on a project of send- 
ing clothing or money to these 
suffering fellow Christians or to 
encourage and _ support some 
young person to be a missionary 
to this needy country. 





ADULT 











STUDENT 


In addition to the “What Would 
You Do?” episodes on the third 
cover page (see next page of ADULT 
TEACHER for guidance material) 
the Adult Student for August has 
a book to discuss: The Return to 
Morality, by Charles W. Tobey 
(Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1952; 123 pages; $2.00). A discus- 
sion outline of this book has been 
prepared by J. Josephine Leamer, 
assistant editor of ApuLT TEACHER. 
She suggests dividing responsibil- 
ity for various parts of the book 
among various members of the 
group. Questions for discussion 
are then suggested. 

One of the magazine features 
of this issue is “Being Loyal to 
Human Values,” by David D. 
Jones, president of Bennett Col- 
lege. Dr. Jones discusses human 
values in terms of family life, 
community life, national govern- 
ment, and international groups. It 


may be that a forum group will 
wish to discuss these. 

In the “Talking It Over” section 
Edwin F. Tewksbury asks: “Are 
You Missionary-minded?” and 
suggests some standards for meas- 
urement of this attitude. He then 
suggests several ways in which 
adults in the church school may 
become more missionary-minded. 
These might well be discussed. 
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The Learning for Life discus- 
sions for this month are a con- 
tinuation of the unit begun last 
month, “The American Way of 
Life.” If you want to start at the 
beginning of the unit this month, 
you can do that. You can combine 
lessons or extend the unit on into 
September. 

Learning for Life materials are 
dated in order to meet postal reg- 
ulations, but you do not have to 
use them on the date indicated. 
Whenever a group becomes inter- 
ested in one of the topics, the 
members may start a discussion. 
Back issues may be obtained if 
you desire them. They are listed 
in Brace Up Your Minds, a free 
bulletin issued by the Editorial Di- 
vision, and obtainable from Serv- 
ice Department, Box 871, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

The five sessions for this month 
are “Government: Servant or 
Master,” “Labor and Management: 
United They Stand,” “The Ameri- 
can Family,” “Free Education for 
a Free People,” and “Religion in 
American Life.” 

Gregg Phifer, the writer of the 
helps for the leader of these dis- 
cussions, is a teacher in the De- 
partment of Speech at Florida 
State University. He suggests sev- 
eral ways to conduct the discus- 
sions. He gives directions so that 
leaders will know how to carry 











RESOURCES 








them out. With a little planning, 
your group will discover several 
exciting variations in the discus- 
sion process. Don’t be afraid to 
try them out. They may put new 
life into your group. 
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In discussing these questions 
there is a general pattern you can 
follow for most of them. First, you 
will want to look at the issues 
involved. Then you will want to 
evaluate the issues and suggest 
the various courses of action that 
are possible. After that you can 
decide which course of action you 
would take. It is not necessary 
that all the members agree every 
time, but it is important that they 
all see what the issues are and 
have good reasons for following 
the pattern of action that they 
think is best. 


1. What About Social Action? 


You may begin this discussion 
by having different persons read 
the conversation by the different 
characters in the story. Or you 
may ask four persons to study 
these characters and then have a 
short period of role playing when 
they act the parts in a committee 
like the one described in the story 
in Adult Student. 


Then ask the group to consider 
what issues are involved. Put them 
on the blackboard, as they are 
named. You may get some such list 
as this: 


Should the church engage in 
social action? If so, in what areas? 
How much emphasis should be put 
by an active young-adult group on 
this aspect of their work? 

What is communism? What is a 
Communist-front organization? 
How can you tell? Does the fact 
that one has been falsely accused 
of a leaning toward communism 


mean that he is disqualified from 
leadership in the church? Is every- 
one who works for social reform 
a communist? 


Can persons with differing polit- 
ical views work together harmoni- 
ously in a Christian fellowship? 


What qualifications should the 
head of a commission in the adult 
fellowship have? Which ones did 
Jerry have? What qualifications 
would prevent a person from being 
a good head of a commission? 
Which of these did he have? 

Let the group select which is- 
sue of these or others that they 
may name they wish to discuss. 
Do not try to discuss all of them. 
You will not arrive at any con- 
clusions or even bring out any 
significant points if you try to do 
too much. 

Your group may not agree on 
whether or not they would elect 
Jerry to the position. It will prob- 
ably be better not to take a vote. 


There are good, sincere Chris- 
tians throughout the church who 
differ sharply on just such issues 
as these, and it is important if we 
are to be fair to both sides that 
we see clearly the reasons for 
both positions. In any event, try 
to keep the discussion on a plane 
of logical reasoning rather than 
letting it appeal to emotions for 
fear or dislike in evaluating the 
positions. 


Summarize the discussion as 
fairly as you can, being sure to 
mention objectively the arguments 
on both sides if there was differ- 
ence of opinion. 


2. His First Offense 


First have someone read or tell 
the story as it appears in Adult 
Student. Be sure that the situation 
is clear. The bookkeeper has writ- 
ten certain checks to a nonexistent 
person and cashed them himself. 

The main question for discussion 
is, What should an employer do 
when an employee is dishonest for 
the first time? ; 

You may want to limit the term 
“dishonest” to the one aspect of 
stealing money. 


What factors enter into the 
situation? Do such things as sick- 
ness, increased expenses, effects 
on the family, repentance, and 
making restitution excuse the 
man? On what basis can the em- 
ployer extend pardon or overlook 
the mistake? Has the bookkeeper 
suffered enough for his mistake? 
Do you think that he will repeat 
it if the employer lets him off this 
time? 


The discussion may take this 
turn: Mercy and forgiveness are 
attributes of God. Is it Godlike for 
the employer to overlook this 
moral lapse? Does God’s love and 
forgiveness cancel the effects of 
man’s sin? God repeatedly gives 
sinners another chance to do bet- 
ter. Should the employer do like- 
wise? If he does so, in what spirit 
must he do it? If he does not, how 
shall he proceed? 


There are several courses of ac- 
tion open to the employer. He may 
turn the bookkeeper over to the 
law. He may discharge him from 
the job without entering a legal 
complaint. He may give him an- 
other job with less responsibility 
where there will be little or no op- 
portunity for dishonesty to go un- 
discovered. He may accept the 
man’s—and the wife’s—restitution 
and let him continue in the job. 


Let the class members name 
these or various other possible 
solutions of the problem, and list 
them on the blackboard. Then ask 
them which one they think is the 
best. 


If they are nearly all agreed 
on the solution, consider that one 
first. Raise as many questions as 
you can think of about each, such 
as, Why do you think this is best? 
What risks are there for the em- 
ployer in taking this action? In 
what way will it affect the book- 
keeper and his family? How will 
it affect the employer himself? 

Summarize the discussion, 
pointing out the reasons for the 
various solutions that the mem- 
bers think are best. It is not neces- 
sary that all agree on any one 
course of action. 

—J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 











Books to help the teacher.... 


For study, inspiration, refer- 
ence ... these books should be 
in every teacher’s library. Order 
your copies today! 
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. How Your Bible Grew Up 

. The Bible and the First World 
State 

. Writing Scripture Under Dicta- 
tors 

. Refugees Who Wrote Scripture 

. The First Jewish Bible 

. Jewish Thinkers and Propa- 
gandists 

. Jewish Wit, Wisdom and Wor- 
ship 

. Paul Launches the New Testa- 
ment 

. Paul Writes Scripture in Prison 

. Three Letters and Five Tracts 

. The John Books 

. Three Gospels and a History 
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e THE KNOW YOUR BIBLE SERIES, prepared by Dr. Roy 
L. Smith. With leader’s guide by Dr. Charles Schofield. Here are 
12 factual booklets to help the teacher in Bible study. Dr. Smith 
asks the questions the average Bible reader would like to ask, and 
reports the answers of foremost scholars. He explains the back- 
ground of many bible books and passages, the personality and 
viewpoint of the author, and draws striking parallels between the 
ancient world and our own. Twelve 64-page booklets; size 6x9 
inches, paper bound. Order by the numbers and titles under 
illustration. Single copies each, 35¢ 
six copies $1.90; twelve copies 

32-page Leader’s Guide 


e THE SHORTER OXFORD BIBLE. A new and unique edi- 
tion of the Bible. It is much more than an abridged Bible presented 
as literature. Selected passages from both the King James and the 
Revised versions emphasize that the Bible is not a chance collec- 
tion of ancient writings: it is the record of a community, and 
it is the record of a definite faith. Flere the Bible is presented, not 
as man’s search for God, but as the revelation of God to man. 


(OU) $2.50 
e PRAYERS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, by John Under- 


wood Stephens. A book of original prayers, suitable for use 
in both private and public worship. Fulfills two needs: First, the 
need for aid, both in learning to pray and in enriching and ex- 
panding prayers; Second, the necd of ministers and leaders of 
public worship for prayers suitable for a variety of occasions. 


(OU) ere $2.75 
e HERE | STAND, by Roland H. Bainton. The thrilling 


story of the Protestant faith—a new biography of Martin Luther, 
its founder. The author paints an authoritative picture of the 
16th century political and religious struggles. More than 100 rare 
wood-cuts and engravings from Luther’s own time—satirical 
cartoons, ornamented title pages, and tracts. (AC) $4.75 


e LIFE OF JESUS, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. One of our great- 
est living New Testament scholars writers this trustworthy new 
life of Jesus. He shows us synagogue life of that day, John the 
Baptist’s desert gatherings and meeting with Jesus, Jesus choosing 
His disciples, organizing His work. Warmly appealing to every 


Christian. (HA) oi $3.00 


e SAINTS WITHOUT HALOS, by Alvin E. Magary. Inti- 

mate stories of New Testament personalities. Here the common 

people of God are portrayed as they actually lived, with no at- 

tempt to gloss over or hide their frailties. Dr. Magary treats 

them with warm sympathy and through them the New Testament 

comes alive! (AC) . . $2.00 
Add state sales tax, if necessary—none on interstate orders 


On each order of $10 or less add (5c for transportation and handling 
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The Methodist Publishing House 


Cincinnati 2 Dallas | 
Nashville 2 New York It! 
Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


Chicago 11 
Kansas City 6 
Portiand 5 


: Baltimore 3 
Please order from House serving you Detroit | 


Pittsburgh 30 


When in Atlanta or Boston, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N.W. In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 








